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ij find it necessary In voice 
giving* about the activities 
Irish', the uninitiated may be 
11 for supposing that some- 

ally is amiss. But what makes 

gloomy commentary so sus- 
ihe disparity between the 
ixfe of the alarm and the 
*< of the threat. We arc 
old precisely how a particular 
experiments constitutes a 
0 society, or how the activities 
irticular scientist, or group of 
Ms, may escape the controls 
Ml modern communities now 
jeover scientific research. We 
ii given a clear account of « hat 
ly is being investigated, why 
(eaija tjon Is be ing .done and 
Uls foreseeable conseciuences 
ely to be. What \ve arc usually 
is tome fund ful extrapolation 
unher pedestrian present to u 
improbable future. The im- 
biiity of most of these progno- 
jus is a refieclion of the fact 
A^ognosticators do not often 

E lbe activity that they 
Masew; and theii sus- 
■ simply fear of the un- 
ities of science will not 
ii argument get very far before 
ing up (ho vory real menace of 
H«nb. So perhaps it might be 
ipriate to begin by recalling 
fy how the decision to produce 
^sic bomb Was made and wlial 
Me of the scientist was in that 
Hfli This is of more than ItisUtr- 
pntefesi, for a consideration . of 
^Vtlopmept of the atomic bomb 
^'■hriftgT Us f ace to face with 
* of ihi problems thut underlie 
s«rfi)uL examination of the rela- 
P between. science and society : 
-iwdlctu bility of scientific dis- 
^ I. the uses to which such 
®rc pill ; the processes by. 
<WflS.gboul scientific unit- 
wched';:.the ’ relationship 
mt scientist and the military 
HI; Slate secrecy; thecon- 
n i humanitarian feelings 
1 realities. 

discovery under- 
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made m Berlin in 1 938 . 
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"Orjd .War. It was made by 
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together with Otto Frisch, who 
drew the essential conclusion that 
a new type of atomic reaction 
had been discovered : fission. Jn due 
course, Frisch found himself in Bir- 
mingham, where he formed an 
association with another expatriate 
German physicist, Rudolf Peicrls. 
Although the potential of the fission 
reaction yrtts by this time appreciated 
by ■ many nuclear physicists, any 
practical application, for good or 
evil, appeared to be precluded by the 
unavailability of sufficient amounts 
of the required uranium isotope. 
Feierls and Frisch recalculated the 
data on which this view was based 
nnd found that the accepted values 
were grossly ■ erroneous. The figures 
derived by peicrls and Frisch indi- 
cted that the critical mass of light 
uranium (the minimum amount- re- 
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qulred to set off the explosive reac- 
tion) was about a pound, instead of 
several tons, as had previously been 
supposed. The production of an 
atomic bomb was jhus, in pjpiciple, 
feasible. 

We have now to consider the 
political background against which 
Peierls'and Frisch made their calcu- 
lations. ..Britain was, at war with 
Germany and doing very, badly. The 
fission reaction had been discovered 
in Germany, and extremely able 


German scientists like Hahn himself, 
Werner Heisenberg and others were 
known 10 be working, in this and 
related fields. It was clear to Pcierk 
and Frisch, who were among the few 
people in a position to assess the 
significance of the calculations they 
hud made, that if scientists ' in Ger- 
many succeeded in making an atomic 
bomb, they iwbuid not only win the 
war blit would be in q position to 
exercise virtually unassailable 
hegemony over the ' whole world. 
Peicrls and; Frisch therefore made a 
crucial decision: they drew the atten- 
tion of the British Government to 
the significance of the calculations 
they had made. The British Govern- 
ment, acting oh (he best advice 
available id It, derided that the 
Germans must not be permitted to 
. anticipate the this r inatter j 


and the administrative steps which 
finally resulted in ihe atomic bomb 
were sei in train. Needless to say, in 
the light of the war situation, all 
these decisions were made with the 
ulmosi secrecy. 

In much the same way. Albert 
Einstein. Leo Szilard and other phy- 
sicists working in North America 
drew the attention of the United 
Stales Government to the military 
potential of the fission reaction; and 
Ihe United Slates Government even- 
tually decided lo provide the exten- 
sive facilities that were necessary for 
the actual production of the bomb. 

The work xvas undertaken as a 
collaborative enterprise involving 
scientists from both sides of the 
A thm lie. Many of these scientists 
had fled from Hitler's Europe and 
had no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that Ihe overriding moral 
and political consideration at that 
time was to ensure that Hitler did 
not produce the atomic bomb first. 

It is of the greatest importance to 
remember that the scientists who 
developed the bomb were not con- 
sulted about whether it should 
actually be used; and, after ihe 
shock of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
many who had previously supported 
the project washed their hands of it. 
But, of course, by then the die was 
cast: and the world was faced with 
the possibility of destruction on a 
previously unimaginable scale. Were 
the decisions made at that time the 
wrong derisions? Would we now, 
with the acuity of hindsight, suggest 
alternative decisions? Would we 
now. if we were confronted with a 
threat comparable to that posed by 
Hitler at the time, allow general 
moral considerations to outweigh 
military necessity? Can wc say that 
at any stage in the development of 
the atomic bumb scientists behaved 
Irresponsibly, or ihqt they lacked 
foresight, or that they showed want 
of humanitarian feelings? 

The first and fundamental argu- . 
men 1 that the opponents of science 
* will advance is. that none of this 
L would have happened if Hahn and 
* Strassman had not been studying the 
d structure of the atomic nucleus ; and 
k it would follow' from this view that 
w there are certain natural phenomena 
16 which scientists should not be en- 
•y. cou raged to investigate. The indre 
f' sophisticated advocates of this thesis 
* c would concede that these fields pf 
18 Inquiry might well yield Important* 
■° . benefits lo mankind ; but they would 
* e claim that where the inquiry involves 
grave and identifiable risks to 
B society, people should be prepared to 
forgo :the possible benefits in order 
t0 to remove the possible risks. 

1,8 • THiS argument' rests on an inade* 
°\ qu ate Understanding of the nature pf 
** ' the scientific process and on a gross 
k® ' underestimate of the strength, of the 
t0 social- presibr'es tihat gerierato 
r f scientific research. It is 'a complete 
illusion to suppose that one can In. 
® fact delineate areas of risk and areas 
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Bede's 
Ecclesiastical 
History of th«i 
English Peort 

edited by ‘ 

Bertram Colgra^ 

and R. A-B. Mynoi? 

n . . . - . ... ' .rtl / 


fabttuR urof the United Slates 

» >rc or Vhliai Wii'p'ine on - 
a the military siiuidion, 
V.s of course, incyilable . 
feis little dtiiihl that, if il ha d 
Lblcal the lime to put Ihc 
| Jo the people, there would 
! n few dissentient voices. But 
t remains that an enterprise 
monienlotis consequences for 
id was undertaken and com- 
ailhout the public at large 
any direct say in the matter, 
hirfue of mistrust is with us 

f ; s no solution to this prob- 
L epl in the creation of a 
lely free, peaceful and friendly 
, but while the world is what 
pwrnmcnts will attempt to 
pi«rcli with possible military 
lions secret. A ml such re- 
may profoundly affeel our 

n i us well as in war. It is 
lut pressure from the 
□cal elements iri our commu- 
yi induce government to 

! |s policy of secrecy in this 
but such pressure does serve 
purpose. For governments ' 
iys to extend the areas over 
crecy prevails ; and it is 
constant probe of public 
that keeps the growth of 
n check. We must cndca- 
icep our society as open its 
; but, when we have done 
ran, an area of secrecy will 
ain. In thk area vve are 


entitled to hope that our elected 
representatives, acting on ' the best 
advice available to them, will not he 
more irresponsible than the people 
they represent. 

And where in all this is the social 
responsibility of ihc scientist 7 He 
surely cannot he indifferent to the 
manner in which his discoveries are 
exploited ; nor can he altogether 
shrug ofl a measure of responsibility 
for I he social consequences of what 
he discovers. Should lie then limit his 
investigations to the solution of 
immediate practical problems? I iik 
will not help. For the solution of 
practical problems often requires 
profound research into fiindamen'nl 
principles ; and if one dclibe.atcly 
limits the range or depth of Ihc 
investigation, one reduces the 
chances of success. Should the scien- 
tist suppress a discovery if he be- 
lieves it may be exploited for evil 
purposes 7 This will not help cither. 
For all science is based upon a 
constant interchange of information, 
and there is little chance of Inc 
discovery remaining undetected for 
long. 

Should scientists refuse to use 
their skills for military purposes ? 
Perhaps they should ; but wc cannot 
expect scientists to show uniformity 
on matters where society ns a whole 
is divided. There arc some scientists 
who do adopt an uncompromisingly 
pacifist position ; but there are 


who believe that thi-ii nspnn- 
sibilily to the society in which llicv 
live includes an obligation to work 
for its security. The ncwli formed 
British Society foi Social Responsi- 
bility in Science, of which Dr. aiul 
Mrs. Rose are foundcr-memhcis. is 
unlikely to provide a wholly accept- 
able code of conduct; for main id 
the supporters of this society will" not 
entertain the idea that refusal to 
participate in research fot miliiar. 
purposes may. under ecrlniii circum- 
stances, be a form of social irrespon- 
sibility. 

What then must the scientist do ’! 
He must obviously us c what influ- 
ence he has to guide the exploitation 
of his discoveries along lines that 
he regards ns beneficial to snrietv. 
He must endeavour to explain his 
work to the public at large, so as to 
remove as far ns possible the ele- 
ment of suspicion in public attitudes 
to science. (And in this he would he 
greatly helped if the coni men tutors 
who air their views in the mass media 
were n little more constructive.) 
He must seek to i nvprove the 
relationship between science and 
government, and especially the ad- 
ministrative processes by which deci- 
sions about scientific matters arc 
made. But, ttbove all. he must get on 
with his job. For while il k certainly 
true that all new knowledge is dan- 
gerous, it is also true that ignorance 
is much more dangerous. 
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Kill Science : Lcfters of James 
Joseph Rlnek 

■B wlh Introductions and Notes 
■jwc Robinson and Douglas 

R Constable. £4 4s. 

Bihar Watt", wrote Black in 
'm A °y feller from you is a 
Bla me iho it do not contain 
^fpincal news”, anil there is 
B more than “ philosophical 
B to justify this collected corrcs- 
BKe, which includes all known 
® between Watt and Black, and 
Bown between Watt and John 
H 00 ', The three men- -Walt 
■** mslnimenl-inaker. Black a 
an( ^ Robison an undcr- 
B^mel in Watts workshop 
University in 1757 or 
B.® i 11 * fonespondcncc is a 
B ot their friendship until 
B tfealh in 1779 and Robison’s 
irP' events being recorded 
E? n n, , “ ree n PP r opriale letters 
E!lr?” a , ntl 0 tilers. There was 
whin Bl«k could have been 
Sc 8S Europe’s most eminent 
, an °tber when Wall was 
engineer ; consequently 
KL 9 !** edition (as this un- 
b 5 h? '? 'l iast immediately be- 
KSrtfea for the historian 
BnSl r ^Rpiogy. But in sheer 
B ton the lc(tcr.s make good 

« background encom- 
as the Birming- 
and the war with France. 
fore is .„ lhc Industrial 
M r u*. person ‘^' et * almost. 
ionS- ,s a ,ilt,e P^ 1 hh 
\&fc»v« n «s. but, the briU 

■ Whaie£?v e y b “ bb, 'ng with 
! natevef his academic stund- 

BlacV ;. ahead of Rob »on and 
E ,n raw intellect ! 
tssttj ^•ttnal? that he w»s 

^Black wl 1 mundane ,asks - 
too proud 

*te h a n P - Hcb matters— pr 
Go, VriiW, ? cp 5!i sh attilnde? 
toh iJL U f]i t t0 Wal t when his 

k Wished and ^Ffcdrtlng 
h,rtl b the 

^SK; lboaffllt Wan- 

^ S 8 ? ari him off * 

ftmy vS? van,t y wiU not 
*ter his^fir« y making my .Son , 

SftafcBSssrtfS- 

' cop 8 | ru °l^ to dis. 


spondcncc there runs a preoccupu- 
tion with raising money on new 
ideas, often very trivia i. Watt, at 
least, lived hy his wits. He died a 
rich man, hut as his correspondence 
shows, lie was over forty before he 
could comfortably repay Black an 
old loan of £40. He and Doulton 
harassed In the courts those who 
plagiarized their engines, even to the 
point— or so it has been said— of 
vindictiveness. But ns Watt wrote hi 
the Portuguese du Mugnlhaens, in 
1780: 

You seem to consider it as wrong in 
Dr. B. not to have published his 
discoveries us lie made them -in that 1 
cannot agree with you. Every man who 
is obliged to live by his profession 
ought to keep the secret* of it to 
himself so far ns is consistent with the 
usc of them ; It is only People of 
Indcpend(cn]l fortunes who have a 
right to give n way their Inventions 
without attempting to turn them to 
their own udvnntuge- 

The theft of a plan or a process was 
a difficult matLer to prove, and its 
loss might no the loss of a fortune, 
although perhaps rather more often 
it was quite otherwise, and a “ Per- 
petual moving wheel" rumoured in 
London turned out “a Bubble like 
all other such projects Other bub- 
bles there were of a more tragic sort- 
AH three men were obsessed with 
their own or their families’ health 
(do we. still half-fill our fetters with 
these complaints ?). and a number of 
personal bereavements made Walt 
devote much fruitless energy to the 
invention of a cure for consumption 
through the inhalation uf newly 
discovered gases In restricted 
amounts. 

The desire to make a fortune out 
of science could lead even Robison 
to write from Edinburgh in this 
irreverent vein : 

Dr. Hope told us that a Mr. Kennedy 
had discovered a very meat quantity of 
.Soda in our Whinn Stone, und still 
more ill the basaltic Columns, of 
Aitburt Seat j . . Could' you. fall on an 
easy probe®' for [its] emancipation,, I 
think poor Caledonia iriipnl bleach and 
glaze all Europe fora while. : 

The desire to keep a fortune could 
make even the liberal-minded Walt 
alarmed at bis son James’s conduct, 
thoughbehad 

□□thing to accuse him of except being 
a violent Jacobta. that h bad enough in 
my., eyes. Who fcbffor democracy, as 
much as J dd Tyranny, being in fae 
another sort . : ,pf ; IL , Young men will 
however presume to think for them- 
selves gild all 6f their father's posses- 
sions set least value upon their experi- 
ence.:! qiuch dread the consequences or 
the • opinions 1 on Government which. 

of laic with so 
Rabble of ihb 
of Gunpowder 


the : 0 


IP 



(lint will one day blow il up and violent 
will bo the explosion. 

Public affairs. In fuel, wore a 
gloomy aspect until other cures 
forced these purliciilnr worries out 
of Walt’s head. 

A substantial number of letters 
concern Robison, and t bo omission 
of his name from the title is presu- 
mably n reflection of his minor 
importance. There is always the 
feeling that Wall is the giant of the 
three. Black supplies a number of 
testimonials on his behalf. One such 
“Memorial” of 1796 is tolerably 
well known in part, but an anecdote 
on Watt’s handling of an organ 
given to him for repair in his 
Glasgow days, when he “ did not 
know one musical note from 1 
another ", tells us n great ileul about 
his qualities. He used Ihc opportun- 
ity to master one of the best text- 
books on the theory of harmonics 
then available, and to such effect 
that lie unwittingly mude mi obser- 
vation which according to Black 
"would have terminated a dispute 
between the first mathematicians In 
Europe " over a matter in the theory 
of sound. The same until lorcd but 
firm grasp of essential principles 
was, of course, what gave him his 
most memorable discovery, the 
steam engine with separate conden- 
ser. 

The volume of correspondence 
ends with a note-book recording 
Walt’s experiments oil heat, printed 
in its entirely for the first time, and 
making the book doubly welcome. 
The letters usually need nothing . 
more by way of commentary than 
an occasional footnote, and the edi- 
tors, in not presuming to guide 
renders through the letters, have left 
the correspondence all the more 
personal a guide to the: character of 
the men who wrote it. The tran- 
scription is done WelF 'and simply, 
though perhaps where the spelling is 
excessively odd a more copious use 
of thp " [.tfc] " deVjce mighl have • 
convinced us that' we were not , 
looking at a printing ei^or. There is : 
a commentary, but not an altogether 
satisfactory one, to the. notebook. ■* 
By conecatrating on Watt’s 
acknowledged errors; -the editors faO . 
to give a real appraisal of the 
limitations and final accuracy of his 
experiments on !*lept heat. They,, 
like Watt, oveo overlook- the. thermal 
capacity of the confining vessel. In „ . 
other, respects the volume is a dm if a-- 
ble. ana it' ils sad Id: -think that, 
Pfofessor' McKie dld nbt'livfe to see; ' 
its publication. 
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A guide to Latin paleography of the late 
medieval period. 
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The Concise Cambridge 
History of English Literature 

GEORGE SAMPSON 

Third edition, revised by R. C. CHURCHILL u 

The only complete and np-ru-datc survey of world 
literature in English, lr is in one compact and readable 
volume, clearly set out fur easy reference, and is an 
invaluable companion to any .MiiiUmt uf English or the 
general reader. 

For the third edition, the history has been extended to 
cover modern literature up to the present time. New 
chapters increase the scope of the work, and it now .includes 
the literature nf the U.S.A. mid the whole of the English- 
speaking world. 

Cloth (i$x. net ; paper hath 30s. net 

Department of Applied Economics, • , 

Occasional Paper 18 _ 

Poverty in Britain and the - 
Reform of Social Security 

A. B. ATKINSON 

A study of poverty in Britain and the cost And 
effectiveness of possible reforms of the social security system. 

Cloth 40 J. net ; paper 1 covers 20r. net 

Shakespeare Survey 22 

Aspects of Shakespearian Comedy 
Edited fay KENNETH MUIR . 

5or. net 


The Foreign Office and Foreign 
Policy 18p8 -1914 

ZARA S. STEINER . 

A stpdy pf the Foreign Office at a decisive period in its 
. history which teiLs huw h secrctnrjlai department, arehaic in 
' tone arid manner, developed into a major department . 

• , of state._ .. /■ ' ■' 
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Royal collectors and the British School 


<ii.em;k mii.lah : 

The Later (iCoi’iUan Picture* In (lie 
Giiilccliun iif Her Mnjcsfy fhc Queen 

Volume I: 1 74pp. Volume 2: 302 
plates. IMiuidon. £12 the set. 

Although these Fourth and Qfih 
volumes of (he monumental cata- 
logue r.iNurmd of “ all the Queen’s 
picl ii res " open with three works by 
fhc Stvis> anininl painter Agasse and 
conclude with nearly twenty by the 
German- born Zoffany, it is the 
British School at the height of its 
achievement that they chiefly cele- 
brate. Here we find George Hi's 
Ramsays and Gainsboroughs, 
twenty-live of [Item altogether, 
twenty-one Reynolds portraits, 
eighteen paintings by Stubbs, sixteen 
by Wilkie, and no less than fifty-three 
by Lawrence, as well as works by 
(ales. Romney, Bcechey and others. 

The vast majority are portraits. In 
the earlier volume on Tudor, Stuart 
and iiaily Georgian Pictures, Mr. 
Millar emphasized thnt "the relent- 
less accumulation of English por- 
traits . . . has formed the background 
of the English Royal Collection 
fron^ the Plantagcnets to the present 
day 'F he reader is even . more 
aware of (he omnipresence of por- 
traits in the present volumes. Apart 
from the officially required stale 
portraits, the royal family were 


turned to the artist In .1805 when 
George Ill’s* health began to ftrii 
seriously. The King's unbounded 
enthusiasm lor West is .perhaps the 
only aspect of his tnste to which we 
are completely blind today, but Mr. 
Millar .sums up the attitude of not 
unpciveptivc cun temporaries to this 
artist in h telling remark of 
Zoffany s : “A figo for Poussin, 
West has already beaten him out of 
the field,” 

OP llw eight sovereigns whose 
collecting activities are covered, 
George III and George IV unques- 
tionably stand out head and shoul- 

:.iwa>'s\'cnding ^“portraiis to Mch *' fj *J? VC ,he T**-. 1 ' w * s - ™ doubt, 
°. ,hcr - .I* is s, ™ ss f d by Mr. Millar for fiRl^S^JaSSS 


cenih-eeiitiiry portraits, such as 
Gainsborough's " Colonel St. 

I.cger” ami ultimately the great 
series of Lawrences celebrating the 
personalities of the Congress of 
Vienna which now hang in the 
specially built Waterloo Chumbcr at 
Windsor, i hough a number of them, 
we learn here, were not delivered till 
after the deaths of the King and the 
artist. 

Benjamin West, an American (but 
Americans were still British colonials 
when these volumes open), is almost 
the only artist to appear here ns a 
history painter. Even so the thirty- 
one of his works catnlogued do not 
jncludc the thirty-five large canvases 

illustrating the history of revenled me scope or iue.se volumes in the 
religion with which his royal patron purchase of Consul Smith’s collec- 
in tended to decorate the private lion with its Canalettos, Riccis, Ac., 
chapel at Windsor. These were re- ttnd the huge quantities of drawings 

hnillthl F.ll- Mn. In tlnl.. I... n.‘ I . Jj 


made uncomfortable hy Reynolds’s 
manner, "circumspect, cool and 
always on his dignity ". and was less 
than sympathetic to the classical and 
historical moulds in which his por- 
traits were so ofien cast, this was 
partly accounted for by what he 
himself dc.scrihed as his "aptness to 
despise what I’m not accustomed 
to". And doubtless the fact that 
Reynolds's most consistent patrons 
included many of his political oppo- 
nents or. Inter on, members oE his 
own family with whom lie - find 
quarrelled, played a part in the 
orientation of his taste also. Bui 
George Ill’s greatest claim to our 
admiration as a collector lies outside 
the scope of tlie.se volumes in the 


, , f ^ w •Muimiga 

bought for him in Italy by Richard 
Dalton, the Royal Librarian, and 
others. Yet the extent to which 
George Ill's emotions were involved 
in his picture buying is open to 
question. His refusal to purchase 
Van Dycks Charles I "h la chaise u 
when. Lord Hnrcourt, British 
Ambassador to France, offered to 
obtain it from the Comte de Guidhe 
m 1770, wrings a heartfelt cry from 
Mr. Millar. 

Certainly George IV would not 
have- turned down this, the finest of 
all portraits of the only English 
collector-king who was his own 
equal. As with his father— and to a 


far greater extent- -the full measure 
of his slat urc as a collector can be 
studied only outside the range of 
these volumes. It resides in his 
marvellous and continuous discern- 
ment in purchasing ihc Dutch and 
Flemish paintings and above all 
French eighteenth-century furniture 
nnd objects of art thrown on to the 
market by the French Revolution. 
But even in the present catalogue we 
find the young Prince of Wales 
surpassing liis rather in his own field 
and not only patronizing Gainsbor- 
ough before lie was twenty but also 
commissioning the splendid (though 
now mutilated) group portrait of his 
three eldest sisters when lie was only 
twenty-two. 

fn purchasing, somewhat Inter, the 
portraits of the Duke of Cumberland 
and his wife painted by the same 
artist in 1777, he added to the royal 
collection what Mr. Millar unhesitat- 
ingly describes as “ not excepting 
Van Dyck's the most beautifully 
painted of all English slate por- 
traits ", In addition lie himself sat to 
Reynolds on several occasions, 
acquired a number of his works 
after the artists death, and commis- 
sioned works from Romney, whom 
his father never employed, nnd 
Beechcy. whom George III reduced 
to a fainting Tit hy his rage in 1804. 
If George III had " started back with 
disgust " on seeing I .awrcnce's por- 
trait of Lord Mounts! unit ut Ihc 


in sums unusually happy quotations 
from family letters passing between 
Queen Charlotte and her children. 
Tlie Prince of Wales, active as a 
pntron oven before he came of age, 
determined to assemble round him- 
self not merely family portraits but 
also effigies of " the ministers of his 
serious business and the companions 
of his looser hours ", To this aspect 
of the Prince’s tnste the Royal col- 
lection owes some of its finest cighl- 


Acadcn.y in 1795. hi, t 

N* f Vienn »« 

the collection with a 
traits which, as 
'''« flw.digni hji 1 

With William IVa, 
mcnw declension, hu 
for fine pictures he h 
'damned expensive '■ * 
his successors, not J 
Iona, made an imn%4 
royal collection in «/] 
parable to what GeorJ] 
had done for i|. 1 

III this catalogue it I 
before, marshals m 
fashion u wealth of m, 
not merely from the , 
but from other unpub 
elsewhere and an ei 
of the memoirs, bL™ 
letters of the period. In] 
fault him at any poini.i 
deeply steeped m hb 
himself is likely to ben 
the catalogue's flaws _ 
viewer. Throughout fol 
nrc constant felicities oil 
thumbnail sketches i] 
which delight, and 
mature judgments, b, 
are many surprising n 
formation on matters L, 
phcrally on the catabpei 
hidden away throughout 
for instance, nn the o 
sponsible for making i 
contemporary frames ini 
of the royal pnrlmilsjiti 


a likeness ' which made such an 
appeal to George HI and Queen 
Caroline. But even allowing for the 
fact, which Mr. Millar stresses, that 
many of the King's purchases of 
pictures were made for no more 
lofty purpose than furnishing the 
recenlfy acquired Buckingham 
House, good taste can hardly ,be 
denied to sine who commissioned so 
many fine portraits from Ramsay 
and Gainsborough. If the King was 
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Translated by Michael Bullock. 
53pp. 83 plates. Lund Humphries. 
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Artists of the seventeenth century 
have been receiving much attention 
of late from westefn historians of 
Chinese painting. In the Chinese tra- 
dition, this was a period of lively in- 
terest in painting by artists of dis- 
tinction as both scholars and pain- 
ters. Perhaps because of the troubled 
times— foreign rulers had taken over 
the country- many of these artists 
found themselves itL odds with society 
or unnble to take up the official posts 
they plight have expected, For what- 
ever * rcqsotfe, the painting of the 
period was exceptionally, varied. It 
appears to art historians to be a 


Prints 

so many of the sevemecnlh-ccntury HENRI ZERNER i 
painters, iicudcnik 1 M :mri •*** amhi. f|%1 n . . « . 

1 fio School of toiilgfo 

lugs nnd Engraving! 

Translated by Sliipjeyf 
21f»pp. ibaineV aM Hu 


Chinese Masters of the 17th Century painters; " academic” and “eccen 


trie alike. Readers who know Dr. 
Contngs earlier book Xml Meistcr 
C/i/i , e.yw/!f , r f-andschaftsiualerel : 
Shlh 7 fiw nnd Shift Ch'i (1955) will 
be familiar with thj.s lcohniqiie,.btit _ 
here the scope is enlarged. - R j s not 
perhaps an introduction to seven- 
teen ffl-cen in ry ( h in esc mi in tlnu, 
assuming as it dues u background 
knowledge of painters and other 
personalities of the period, but it is 
surely nil ideal second book, Con- 
taining much which does not appear 
elsewhere, it is most illuminating, 

m!? “%" •?>' ty- tuning uses her 
mass of in forma lion with such sure 
selectivity that il is mudu manage- 
aolo foi ihc reader, 

With all this enlivening material 
there is n curious heaviness Jn the 
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(jailed " academic ” trad it Jon and the lnip ,aitl for writers on 

eccentrics " were conscious of their su °> octs thought to be outside the 
SSSfc’M- lh rt C p ? u st bul nevertheless «f Ihc reader, la the case 

?I b i° n ribl L. e something new Panting this often leads 

rierteS b r °L ach, 7 emei * ls a *° n a .n attempt to smooth the way by 
period of Significant innovation nnd anaIoftu nnJ — - y 
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• . even one s own culture 

The, outstanding feature of . Dr. s,arlin B a » so tie of 

SV he ,prm 

otfiftr h 'A 5, | l5 | r in le[terS 10 each SST*** Perhaps to fellow- 
other. And in the cOrre^pondenca Sf 1 ?” *° a Y<Hd rhis method, whose 
between, the four Wangs and the S'W are he « so clearly 
qohiinents Of Shib T’ao and K’un .AcTmittedly t| je schojar/pain- 

. Ts'an^nc feck a c!o«n^ to ^ tradillon of (Stoa 

^ SmStf ¥ T pa - iniens w ^t> 16 

]' I a n O S-.1 0 m0re ^ a f ^Uof ChUtese Painters and 
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Monarchy in the early middle ages 


UNHAND ujtri NOlKFIt 1 III- 
SI.VMMKRKK: 

Two lives iif Charleinugnu 

Tr.msl.itei! by Lewi-. Thorpe. 

227pp. Penguin. 7s. 

WALT!- R ULLMANN : 

*n*e Carollngian Renaissance anil the 
Men uf Kingship 

201pp. Methuen. £2 5s. 

The early medieval iheoiy of 
monarchy is not among l he aspects 
nf political thought that have tra- 
ditionally figured in a gentleman’s 
library or the formation of an edu- 
cated Briton. As we have learnt in 
recent decades— in this country, 
somewhat reluctantly— it has to be 
pieced together not only from the 
incidental remarks of chronicler^ 
the statements of clergy meeting in 
synod, and didactic works of various 
kinds, but also from liturgical texts 
imd works of art that are //»■«•- 
sclitiftszeicken. Both Einhard’* Vito 
Karolj, written when the ethos nnd 
tho achievements of Charlemagne 
were already threatened, and the 


fiesta Kiiruji of Nolker of St. Gall, 
v.iittcii ui(h hi least half an e>e on 
a later am! feebler Charles who none 
the Ic-ss managed temporarily to 
reunite the old Empire, arc in their 
different ways us much about 
monarchy as about a particular 
monarch. Jl is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Thorpe's introduction to his 
acceptable translation of the Vila 
4rmvs no awareness of. for example, 
Helmut Beumann’s revelation of 
Einhard's distinctive, because 
essentially secular, approach : and 
that the welcome translation of the 
[css-acccsdble Gesta and the intro- 
duction to it ignore botii the most 
recent edition and the comments 
that this has provoked. 

Einhard does not figure in the 
index to The Carolingfan Remits- 
Mince and the Idea of Kingship — a 
distinguished addition to the pub- 
ished Jl irk beck Lectures and to Pro- 
fessor UJImanris contributions to the 
history of political and social theory. 
Vet it has as a principal themo the 
process hy which novel concepts of 
kingship and their practical consc- . 


, q nonces, which the kiymuit Einhard 
i (himself court- educated) was unable 
■ to accept and which are reflected in 
• (lie monk Noikcr's assumptions 
about monarchy, were evolved from 
ideas first enunciated by the scholar- 
clerics whom Charlemagne had 
brought together. The effect on all 
kinds of social thinking and political 
action of a small group of littenui, 
nourished on a limited intellectual 
diet in which the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment and New) predominated, is out 
of ail proportion to the originality of 
their ideas, although recent work on 
the less-familiar writings of Alcuin 
shows that this should not be under- 
estimated. The capitularies of 
Charlemagne, drawn up for him hy 
predominantly clerical advisers, ex- 
emplify (in Professor Ullmann’s 
words) “an almost classic instance 
of a teleologically conceived creation 
of the law and the source of this 
positive law must be the monarch, 
whose position in the social order, 
whose understanding of himself and 
his functions, derived necessarily 
from the same court-scholars, would 
inevitably be radically transformed 


or— in the language of the period- 
renewed. 

It is a fair comment on Professor 
Ullmann’s formulation of this change 
in an earlier work that •* nobody said 
lin the Carolirigian period] that a 
.substitute had been found for 
a clearly-understood * Germanic ’ 
theory of popularity-derived sover- 
eignty but this does not invalidate 
U. It is equally possibie to say that 
tf a characteristically Caroiingian 
political theory can be deduced from 
contemporary obiter dicta, from the 
exegesis of passages in the Old 
Testament (particularly in the histor- 
ical books) and from the behaviour 
of the higher clergy, it is a theory of 
monarchical authority, not of resis- 
tance to monarchy. Yet in fact 
restraints on the ruler — restraints 
that were something more than the 
product of a " justifiable ”, because 
successful, rebellion — did continue 
to be recognized, and they survived 
developments which appeared likely 
to abolish (hem. Even a rediscovery 
of the Roman Imperial concept of 
maiesras did not favour the growth 
of absolute monarchy. 


The .s;„nc leader, of ^ 

“ d 1 cvo1 ™ 1 Cuifc 
Of Ihcocrylic kingship y 
process built up their 
be the interpreters of the. 
which its authority 
*-« .he ruler ITl 
higher law that was S 
Heaven, who should dot 
enforce it if not the B'fi 
fullest statement of ST! 

I'™ C; , l 'V C fr ? m , Hmcmai J 

in the later ninth century* 
cst exposition of some of rbi 
tions is found in the dw™ 
East-Frank ish synod orE 
heim in the early tenth cea 
Carolingiun solution to tbei 
problem of the law by 
should be governed and tit 
or its enforcement proved a 
cral as any other. Unwfe 
energetic rulers and their k 
jeots, it proved finally im 
when episcopal eolleriifc 
superseded by Papal morarA 
hardly likely to be revived:] 
clear that wc have yet found) 
one. 


ight and legend 


Early Bourbon Spain 


HENRY KAMEN : 

The War of Succession In Spain, 
1700-15 

- 436pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson. 
£4 4s. 

The only thing wrong with this book 
i$ the tide, which should read Spain 
during the War of Succession, 1700 - 
15. Obviously, the war And n pro- 
found impact on the financial, econo- 
mic, demographic and administra- 
tive developments which are acutely 
analysed by Dr. Kamen, but the 
actual military operations arc merely 
summarized in the first chapter. 
Drawing on several archival sources 
as well as on the published dbcu- 
mentation, the author has given us a 
new arid fascinating perspective on 
early Bourbon Spain, He reminds us 
that the kingdom inherited by Philip 
V was already benefiting from the 
paiqful but salutary monetary re- 
forms Inaugurated in 16*0 and 16*6, 
and that by the early 1700s Spain 
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Disorderly orders 


was able to hold its own id interna- 
tional finance. Glossing Earl Hamil- 
ton’s previous findings, he shows 
[hat, with the exception of Cata- 
tonia, price movements demonstrate 
the absence of any serious economic 
crisis precipitated by the war (the 
disastrous harvest of 1709 was due 
to the bad weather). He argues per- 
suasively that the relatively mild im- 
pact or the war made it possible for 
a drastic reassessment tp be made of 
the priorities facing Spain. These 
priorities — government finance, 
army reorganization, industrial ad- 
vancement — were pursued vigor- 
ously wherever circumstances made 
it possible, even if the results were 
not always entirely satisfactory. 

But generally speaking, it would 
seem that the eventual benefits of 
the war far exceeded in volume the 
damage caused to Spanish popular 
lion, agriculture, and commerce by 
a deegoe 0 f internal fighting. Apart 
from anything else, a Inrgc increase 


• in the Crown’s income was a re- 
markable feature of the war. The 
greater part of this increase derived 
not so much from heavier ordinary 
taxation, or from the revenues of 
Aragon and Valencia Which now 
accrued to the Crown, as from the 
exploitation of all possible extraordi- 
nary sources, including the Church, 
confiscations of the estates of nobles 
who adhered to the Austrian Arch- 
duke, and universal impositions. Even 
the destruction of the Pin le Fleet and 
its French escort by an Angle-Dutch 
fleet at Vigo (September 23, 1 702) pro- 
vided an unexpected windfall for the 
Spanish Crown. The bulk of the trea- 
sure had been landed before' the 
battle ; and Philip V used the Allied 
attack as an excuse to confiscate the 
silver that had come on the flota as 
part of the merchandise belonging to 
English and Dutch merchants. The 
result was that Philip received the 
wrgest sum in history ever obtained 
In any one year from America by 
any Spanish king. 9 

Dr. Kamen shows that the French- 
inspired reforms which eventually 
came to stay, such as ihc intendants, 
were accepted precisely because they 
wefe consonant with contemporary 
Spanish practice and aspirations. 
Much of the inaugural work was 
done by . foreign advisers, of whom 
Amelot Orry and Bergeyck were 
the chief ; but the implementation of 1 
then policies was carried out by 
Spanish officials who were anything 
but Francophile. The Spanish gran- 
dees were quickly deprived of the 

which the 7 had cn- 
joyed— and by and large abused— in 

.of Charles "the be- 
i, bl ‘ l they . continued to 

?hroS f ? e , ec ? nomic Ufo of Spain 
£™“? h tended 1 wealth and 

7 a h e H itoral Jurisdiction. In 
1710, the king had jurisdiction over 
only about 200 out of S Z° 700 
towns and villa*-- »- *»- ~~ 
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ROLAND MOUSNIER i 
Furours paysannes 

354pp. Paris : Calmann-Ldvy. 

2i.G0fr. 

The controversy over the nature and 
causes of the French popular revolts 
has botfu in progress for more than a 
decade, but no really satisfying inter- 
pretation has yet appeared. Profes- 
sor Roland Mousnier has sponsored 
a good deal of research into the sub- 
ject, and so this book on seventeenth- 
century peasant revolts looks at first 
sight a good candidate to fill the gap. 
unfortunately it cannot be said to 
do u°J, a j? d Hl,h °U8h students will 
probably find it useful, it amounts to 
Utile more than a reiteration of the 
authors previous position. Expecta- 
tions arc also aroused by the book's 
comparative approach, examining 
the Russian and Chinese revolts 
alongside those in France. But 
agam there is disappointment in 
store: M. Mousnier gives a very 
superficial account of events iu these 
countries, and has little success in 
establishing valid points of com. 
parison. 

Dealing with both Russia and 
China, the author appears iU at ease. 
jT e f . doe s ^ seem to be acquainted 
X*. lhe wo * of Russian 

oistonans on popular revolts, and 

survey af Russian 
history m the seventeenth ceqjury 
rather, than an analysis of revolts, 
trie same objections can be made to 
™f ct '? n on China, and while his 
observations on these societies are 
often interesting, they do not go 
much beyond his earlier general 
*“7^. Jo “Histoire Gdndrale 
J e m s >! vi1 Iteftions ’’ series. Given the 
limited scale of this volume, it might 
have beei) better to have concert- 
SS: 6 , ,° n * e .- r Fre ” cb examples, 
at his most 

interesting, .!! ajso h|s most controv- 
ersial. As it is, four important 




on people is not in doubt, L 
does not mean that socktj: 
worked in the way they I 
should. Indeed, many ofl_. 
plained precisely that it <5d 
so, while M. Mousnier's { 
theorist, Loyseau. made lb 
proposal that the royal 
■»hould supplant the old 
aristocracy. The truth is 
these arguments were e.~ 
divisiqns within society, a oij 
label it a “ socic(y_of'cnfi5i' 
littlc^fo.holp-t^undcrsland 4 
-complexities of tho situaliw, 
In his examination of the B 
revolts he has chosen, the d 
concerned very largely lo sbn 
they were not merely po*» 
movements, but expressed i( 
opposition to the agents of A 
(ralizing, absolutist monarefy 
can he little doubt that sucH 
tion was widespread, and W 
among the greatest men ofv 
the king's brother at Iheir bed 
M. Mousnier is so anxiods i 
phasize his point that he hp 
sivo stress on the pariici'paliw 
nobles nnd officials in the * 
He ignores the evident btesf 
documents on which he 
ports by the in/eiutonl!,** 
played an obsession with dw 
the hidden instigators 
whether or not lhevp«» 
within his own jeHioof m 
it does not seem plausible 
privileged "would wish lo 
major revolts, with the 
consequence of repression -r 
exactions, and almost all h®! 
pies are of incitement to 
collectors or to. stage a u 
And in his anxiety to spotk 
participation he ignores. 

O whose Importance, * 
>y his own.evidcnce, V* 
who were so often found el 
of their rebellious parishib 
This omission is really r. 
much wider failure. Pop® 
call for a more sophisttf?* 
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w is a rough-holed sieve 
^hieh a country's best 
often cannot be pressed. 

L "broad, a lopsided idea 
/gets about or writers 
, lels eisy. whose ideas are 
t >0 Slot .into other cub 
are interchangeable, 
unlocal; inlernalionahsis. 
a marketeers. Those who 
,, country’s ideas arc often 
dr tooled to transplant, too 
ijeri of the landscape to be 
Smouflaged by their own 
y uitb their birthplace and 
j^t uneasiness elsewhere, 
uj Italy, Elio Viltorini is 
lythe least known or todays 
Udian writeni. He is mcn- 
ralher than read or truns- 
ud In any discussion of the 
i Italian scene his name keeps 
i, up - (hough for critical 
Sun creative writing, as n * 
of the kind of literary nudwi- 
Si which he excelled ; as one 
figures in the movement of 
u one with an undefined but 
linl influence over younger 
i; a. bulky presence, in other 
, but a shadowy one. For until 
ttih In 1966 Viftorini was, 
Hy even more than the mysler- 
nonmus figure of Gadda, an 
tabk, unsIotUible writer. 

ttssisefand that a sense that 
raistsu this country, a sense 
eaf to look warily at) he 
in indefatigable ” literary 
i t writers' writer, cen- 
f§Be in discussions anil 
Hffiits, influential editor and 
faoverer and cncomager 
» felrats, sifter of new ideas. 


dealing on tiic widest scale witli the 
cultural patterns and themes of his 
time. In another sense, practical and 
yet culturally surprisingly free, he 
wns politician nnd partisan, one time 
editor of Uni It), even, and u man of 
his age in tho peculiarly Italian sense 
of the term. Then, above nil nnd 
perhaps most curiously (considering 
the other two sides of him), lie was a 
myth-maker, an allegorical nnd lyri- 
cal writer in a world of political 
realism (lo which he subscribed), 
who saw man in strange nnd splen- 
did guises, utterly removed from the 
proletarian prototype one might, 
from such a source, have expected. 
He was also u stylist of untranslata- 
ble subtlety, whose dialogue in parti- 
cular tends to sound ludicrous in 
another language, whose people live 
where he pul them and tend to will 
elsewhere. 

Le citlt) del mondo (The cities of 
the world) is nn unfinished novel 
Viltorini wrote in the early 1950s. 
The early chapters were published, 
as they were written, in a number of 
liternry reviews, and they are epi- 
sodic enough for this kind of publi- 
cation ; in fact they were never made 
into a whole and remain as they 
were, bright stones of ail unfinished 
mosaic, n pattern one must guess at. 
The novel is set in Sicily, but not the 
Sicily of the traveller, the sociologist, 
or even the plain Sicilian. It is a 
legendary country, strung in time 
and space among other legends nnd 
suffused in Vittorinl's own light, a 
kind of glittering map or model of 
an island one seems to sec all at 
once,, on which things happen at 
widely separated points yet are 
strangely connected ; a country of 
people on the move (us so often in 
Viltorini), in which visionary cities 
appear lo them, the past havering 
over the present, image over fact, till 


everything shimmuri nnd become- I 
as one. ; 

Two shepherd*- and their sons . 
wander all over the island with their * 
flocks, until (heir routes intersect, * 
the sons then joining up to sell their ■ 
lit oiiu and look at life in the town ; 1 

two women, sharing a curl, meet | 
three smart, busybody girls in a car : 
lovers cocooned in their own feel- 
ings. meet workmen on the local 
train : women wash their rough 
clothes in the river, but beg a rich 
girl’s bathwater ench day for their 
finer things : a mother mourns for a 
murdered son. 

At the (unfinished) end come 
other possible chapters nnd some 
sketches of life in Sicily, the odd- 
ments a writer leaves when he dies 
or loses interest. In the case of Lc 
cit tit del niotnlo Viltorini lost interest 
long before he died, or rather— after 
the shock of his son’s death in the 
middle 1950s and tho polilical up- 
heavals. psychological as well as prac- 
tical, that followed the death of Stalin 
—found himself unable to see mean- 
ing in the peasant life it depicted, or 
to abandon active politics as he had 
done in the past few years. 

It remains a mirage, like the cities, 
like the whole island it describes, 
fragments and ideas for u novel 
miner than one fulfilled. Yet even 
when his interests were elsewhere 
and he had abandoned its particular 
kind of lyricism Viltorini still con- 
sidered adapting it for the theatre or 
the cinema. Theatrically it is hard lo 
envisage, for Viltorini was never, in 
tho theatrical sense, a dramatic 
writer ; but cincmalicully its marvel- 
lous hazy landscapes with figures 
seen from every kind <?f distance— as 
ants from a mountain top. or in 
brilliant close-up— seem full of 
promise ; indeed tho book's impact is 
mainly visunl, a shimmer that stays 
behind the eyes. 


mil MARSHALL : 
Ancient and Modern 
248pp. Hutchinson. 3U-. 


A middle-aged amnesiac climbs hom ■ 
the beach lo the promenade of an i 
English seaside resort, and observes '■ 
its society with fresh, puzzled eyes. A | 
film is being made in the town: ( 
the people he meets arc cooperating ( 
with the director, consciously playing 
roles, as extras, and arc at the same 
time interested observers of the film- 
ing process. The amnesiac (named 
“ Henry " by the family to which he 
attaches himself) blunders through 
the story, confusing real life with the 
film director's scenario. The narrative 
is straightforward, but the vision sur- 
realistic: the whole novel is sym- 
bolic or allegorical— nnd there is 
often said to be a qualitative differ- 
ence between the two. Thus, Waller 
Allen complained of Rex Warner's 
1938 talc, ‘ The Wild Goose Chase ", 
contrasting it with Kafka’s work: 
"The imaginative excitement gutters 
out in over-explicitness, What had 
promised to bie a symbolic novel 
proves to be a simple allegory.'’ 

A similar verdict might be passed 
on Peter Marshall’s novel, if only 
because it is quite easy to' find " real- 
life” counterparts for the events 
and characters presented. Henry’s 
adopted family k expecting a new 
baby, and therefore Blie old grand- 
father must go into a “ home ”, This 
old man receives erotic letters signed 
“ Gloria ”, nnd longs to meet the 
girl; the ovcr-hclpful Henry dis- 
covers the rail author, a middle- 
aged male, manager of a porno- 
: graphic bookshop. The daughter of 
the house Is devoted to a tailor’s 
dummy, called “ Lord Henry 


visiu a prison -vamp in the neigh- 
bourhood. and Is imprisoned theta : 
children are physically mutilated in 
this place, .so that they may be 
crippled in a uniform manner ; 
adolescents arc punished for love- 
making and their pubic hair is 
shaved off. Henry is put on trial, for 
dreaming, and is punished by a be- 
wigged judge. Henry can. hear loud 
explosions, and can see atrocious 
deeds performed outside windows ; 
but the other characters either ignore 
these events or treat thorn casually, 
ns if they were images on a television 
screen. 

The first nnd last chapters are each 
enclosed in square brackets and 
headed "Scenario”. In the first, 
Henry emerges from the sea, under 
the eyes of director, cameraman and 
the odd crowd, spectators-cum- 
extras. The last chapter repeals this 
narrative, but with a new stranger, 
as if the story is to begin all over 
again— and Henry is now the camera- 
man. He is, presumably, reconciled to 
his environment; he has adapted 
himself. The allegory may seem too 
obvious (positive values arc represen- 
ted by flowers, dreams, thoughts of 
Christ), but there is much in the novel 
to stimulate the imagination. It offers 
a way of seeing a bad society, with- 
out inventing villains. The citizens 
are extras, accepting their role— us 
consumers, voters, ratepayers, em- 
ployees — and are at the same time 
I viewers, observing themselves and 
i others with a detached interest, unin- 

■ volved. This combination prevents 

■ them from feeling the horror of their 
- situation and from trying to improve 
f it . The chill of the ntmospbere is well 
s maintained throughout, by an evid* 
Y cnlly sincere nnd serious novelist. 


topographical teaser 


V COLE : 
drtk for Rita 
i Methuen. 28s. 

tool-garde novel in which the 
svol InVention itself is the 
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t'S WB 8 telcnted penchant 
a? r ?'u. arriv « himself in 
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It™ -N:' ambling, in all 
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Johnson's Albert Angelo — a novelist 
who makes u Hitchcock-like appear- 
ancc in Mr. Colo's book and may 
fairly bo said to have supplied some 
of his inspiration. 

Where Mr. Cole scores Is in his 
sense of tho need for structure in his 
experimental form. The Search for 
Rita is skilful and resourceful on (hut 
level: the characters and their actions 
arc connected carefully in the unity 
uf their creator's mind and tempera- 
ment in such a manner as to. suggest 
that his purpose is to show how any 
brain seeks instinctively to put order 


» ml coherence into chaotic, unrelated 
experience. But if there is a wider 
message than this to be derived from 
Mr. Cole’s agreeable and entertaining 
fancies, the present reviewer has 
missed it. The authenticity of the set- 
tings. nnd this novelist’s sense of the 
geography and social fabric of pre- 
sent-day London, tempt the wish that 
he had tried the whole venture on 
a plain realistic level instead of 
abstracting from the real world, in 
'however accomplished and conyiric- 
itig-a Way, the ingredients of modish 
fantasy. 


Rightly reticent 


JOHN BANViLLE : 

Ixmg Lankin 

1 88pp. Seeker and Warburg. 30s. . 

Long Lankin Is divided into two 
sections: the first consists of nine 
separate episodes, the second pf a 


sombre, .subtle story of a parly going 
sour — provides some of the best 
examples of Mr. Ban vl lie’s ability to 
produce a looked-for sense of unease 
and emotional strain. Characters 
become known lo us without reli- 
ance on a run-down on their; appear- 
ance and antecedents and the sensi- 
tivity which makes this possible 1$ 




•a uoi . oinerwisc 

ow Q ? ver a PP« ftr »> by 
window. At times 
JIS nwet hh own 

SB? pf Whom sends him. 
including.* pullover 
n they do not 
aw. VK ‘ A police- 

bis .street con versa- 

toft#*" 


TV J ift v| I — — m 

characters encountered In the earlier 

section. Tte themes which lend 
coherence lo this structure are com- 
plex ones, but can be defined simply 
enough*. loss, guilt, mutually destruc- 
tive loves, the pain of becoming tree; 
Taken individually, the stones vary 
little as far as quality goes— ihiy are, 
roost ’. of . them, excellent. Without 
having to resort to histrionics, witu- 


4MU. wno 15 lUlwV WJ. . IUW1II — , . ... 

IJSSjty up r br ibe meshes having to. resort to MhH^wfth* 
Pbotoarapher. Somehow out pushing his charactere-into dra- 
to. find Jean's malic extravagances, John Bajiviue 




mflupncfc of lng doc 


■'L' . vwiuwuuir 

®d to. find Jean's 

Sii2? or f^ e « ame fa)‘' 

taLif ipte ■ oarralpr’s 

" ^background is 
the" people 
£34^Mr;.CoSv 

The 

owxab^bfastreet 




strings the stories together on a 
single line of tension. Nobody, - 

RCts. no one's part is overwritten^ yet 

lhe feeling of , emotional tautn«s U 
’seldom lpstv ' ' L ' lt . ' 

This Is riot to say, though, that the 
writing Is. drab, w the stofies imev- 
entful; ah(l the kndw^ lhaLUie 
novella Is . there to lend, cohesion 
provides the' reader with 
anticipation and the iha 

necessary cxingrujty.^. Jhs, 

r idiied: v 7 tfightwind 


“ Persona ", the story which closes 
the first section, a man te wandering 
through his empty house and the 
deadness and strangeness he feels, 
and upon which the story depends, 
a re swiftly and sUbtiycouvcyedt "foe' 
furniture seemed locked W O.nfaw, : 
extraordinary , stillness, as 1 though 
some glimmer of hfe he had not 
noticed before had now faded 
.utterly ,V* '■ -7 v 

The overriding ^oumess of the 
book does lead, at Hfoes, to -an 
uncharacteristic . self : indulgeiice. Be- 
cause eacb of 'lhe characters must be- 
. provided for : in ibp ^second sectiori., 
the party af which they firiahy 

tecometf 1 1 :*■ jittle, too ’^ge. foo' 

■ nkitiniislv clitnactic: > Rod . flfif® _Miy- 


Drury L. Pifer 

Circle of Women 

“May well be the most oiiRuuil novel of its season ; a 
slunniiiR, seemingly satirical evocation of the peivasivc 
coir option and worship of non-lilc which is becoming l»C 
hallmark of ^vestern society 1 .’— Richard Condon 

C' -ii-i. : 35? 

John Banville 

Long Lankin 

“An-estingly talented . . . All the stories move unerringly 
with a nervous, almost aggressive speed, creating taut 
emotional si tua dons’ WRanhld Hayman, 

Sunday Telegraph 1 : 

S°s 

Heinz Hohne 

The Order of the 
Death’s Head 

The Story or Hitler’s SS. “Remarkable book . . .It is ; 
efficiently researched and excellently .translated. I have 
read it with the greatest interest and, learned much . 

Tr«yo^ P er, ^ 

Giles Plavfair " : " ; 


Six Studies in Hypocrisy 


. “Pungent, piquant, cpmpulsively readribIe’'--Cliarles . 
Curran, Sunday Telegraph. . . .• ■ ; I 

“Makes out a brilliant case ”-- The Times iHmy Supplement 


overload 

Bs effeqt op hatsope'. But .the-hoj^k ». 

more tfnthful and perceptive,.;; 

is anitopressivc firilappeareBc 8, • 
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Warburg 
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Clemens of the "Call” 

Murk I Kflin in Sun Fmiu'lsru 

Edited by EDGAR M. BRANCH 

A cnljcuiioii of Mfl news item* written hy Suiimcl Clemens fur ilicSan 
1 ranciscu Daily Morning t all from July in October 1X64 whicii reveal ilic 
enwrecncc oj Mark lu.un's iwiii-ular style lor ilie re pinto rial convention* 
*" «K “Sc. 95s. net 

An Arabian Diary 

Sir (j'llbcri Clayton 

Edited by ROBERT 0. COLLINS 

‘i lhc iw ® , *kri» , ii of the (lain a and lladda Agreements nnd Sir 
uiiDCU s subsequent niissiiiu in ilic Iitiun of I lie Ventcn as die first afUeial 
«!!L e 4 cn . ,J - llve .?i 1 ■ Uriiisli Government in visit Sun 'a' are told hy Sir 
Uilbcri lumsclt tu iiis pvrn>nol iliwy of sis monlhs of diplomacy uml Travel 
in Arabia. 8 ts.net 

The Economy of Brazil 

Edited by HOWARD S. ELLIS 

Wilh ft For oi turd hy UNC’O I N GO H DON 

M -' ri ‘-' s «»f penetrating essays on Bia/il’s economic 

ftSinir { },“ lnB ,ll S r - var pcri f ,d by a group of exceptionally well- 
inlumied ilru/lliaii and American am liars. 100 ^. nC ( 

The Political Economy of Change 

By WARREN E. ILCHMAN and NORMAN T. UPH0FF 

fom l S |, mBi !w £! lil,CHl vtf . k ‘ nli: » ls ‘O Provide n social science superior 
of analysing public pJB£ iZSotlto SSS&SaSSl^ 

The idea of a Party System s,!, “ 

The Rise of J -eglf liunic Opposition In ilio Untied Stales, 1780-1840 
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Electing a President 


R. fl. SCHWARTZENBKRff ! M. Pompidou slated Mini in l he 

In Guerre de succession cvcniualily of prcsidcnlinl elec (ions 

292pp. Paris : Prc>ses Uni ver-sha ires, 'ben, of course, he would be a 
I8fr. candidn le. He was lo renew this 

claim n lillle Titter in Geneva, wilh a 
I.OI 'IS VAM.ON; remark about his “destin nutHinul". 

l.'Anfl de GuuIIc 1 hese remarks drew from the nor- 

POno Paris- I «• infp disdainil11 silen w of de Gnulle 

i-upp. i ans. Le Seuil. IQfr. , hc rejection of any idea Mint he 

n _ „ . , intended lo resign before Ihc end of 

R. G. Scmvartzenberg denies that he his lerm of nllice U972). But one of 
is writing "The Making of ihe the chief weapons of GaitMism had 
President , French style, 1969: all been removed; there was no longer 


292pp. Paris: Presses Uni versila ires. 
IRfr. 

IjOI'M VAM.ON: 

l.'Anfl de GuuIIc 

I2l)pp. Paris: Le Seuil. lOfr. 


is writing 
President ” 


"The Making of the 
French style, 1969: all 


ihe more iso, presum ably, because lie Ihe threat of the unknown and of 
ts also trie author of an interesting unspeakable anarchy in the event of 
study ol the 1965 campaign. He the General’s resign a I ion. Instead, 
believes thaL the uncertain) wh;,-l, ik.,,.. .h 1 .. 7 - ..... . 


believes that the uncertainties which 
make for drama and piefcuresqueness 


in the American system are absent years. 


there was a well-known figure who 
had been Prime Minister for six 


from France. He describes the 
would-be candidate in the French 


M. Vullon. a left-wing Gatillisl 
and one of the most persistent 


nrpcisfonf ial* 1.. ■ i* ‘ it,,u “lie mOSI pCI'SISlCIU 

. . /*.' . * s h an a, rltne Ptiol. advocates of worker participation in 

peeking bis instruments before leav- the management and profits of busi- 

personality and im W FrJL cam P ai 8 n long before 1969. In his 
examination of these ft is possible lo s . hort . and ^glily polemical study he 
s« the candidate's chances’nnd !o IT f e P rese ,"' F ™ ch p ««i- 
foresee something of what will dtn J l ... as hn Y in 8 hnd presidential 
happen. ambitions :is long ago as J965. From 

The argument i, that France fa a 

is°more str'ucfured S2nS! slUl ® t,on bourgeoisie clusters around him and 
atnnnF^?^ he confmn - Prepares to sabotage GiuUIlsI plans 
tauon of forces therefore more pre- for social reform and (i-uiliism 
“ V m A,° 0t a C'luntry* of itself. So. iudging by The mmerial 
\ ndslld “ or , lelevis, on provided by both authors there 
breakthroughs. After aB, although would surely seem lo he mom lor i 
he press made much of Lccaiiiiet's book. - The flaking of PoSo ’’ 
s OMNI on television during the 1965 Nor is it diSlt (o imauinc -in 

SSrsjs: 

a«sf “JSrSS 


By RICHARD HOFSTADTER , _ „ 

ill l' 0 li<ic«l panic, as such. I SSS? 


211lnnn‘ihnct?rh dl . n . l f Futlie,s Jul 1,0 1 bclicw In iiolilicnl panics as such 

SiToriStv ™ ir! ° f Us his,orJcaI had a keen 

ii.«r . s,> r * nrf ,,s evlJ wnsequeiiees, and yet almost as soon as 
thni nation" 1 government was in operation, found it necessary to establish 

66s. net 

John Wilkins 1614-1672 

An Intellectual iitography 

By BARBARA SHAPIRO 

Film in the Third Reich 

By DAVID S. HULL . 

TL 85s.net 

The Drawings of Edouard Manet 

By AlAIN DE LEIRIS ■ 

MKteltCJvfil'nM® rfriw^“ l h“r^^ 11 “S B rf l ^2f ™ Ffcspntallon 

S5 

The Illusions of Progress : 

By GEORGES SOREL 

vyilh niFarcwprtl hy ROBERT A. NISBET 

So.suJiotog^flf iSfcJ^SiSf in f iJd-? ^ntributions to 

idCH or progress Sm on l In I? .8°rcl rccognlas^ in the 

clnss.warfare. . : . ^ ®n. opt Innstic. illusion but a heavy weapon of 

' ‘ 1 ■’ ■ -7Zs. net , 


announce their February Publications 


i The First Year Ouf . 

'Mental Wtieuts after Hosplfaltyatfon i ' ' 

By WlUlAM W. MfCHAUX et al ' 

i-S?HSS^w#si5sasjs« 


i " — ” r -tiiuhiiwji 

Is more structured and the confron- 
niion of forces therefore more pre- 
dictable. Tli is is not a country of 
electoral landslides or television 
breakthroughs. After nH, although 
the press made much of Lccan net's 
success on television during the 1965 
elections, the sober analysis of elec- 
toral results showed that his main 


... , , .. w .»«u, uaiuv.- 

ularly poorly provided with televi- 
sion sets. In thus way, since the 
successful president is likely to 
emerge from a fairly mechunical 


against Ihe referendum which sought 
lo change Ihe composition and the 
r unctions 0 f the upper house he 
too reassured the French. There* was 


operation, there 4s not win f„ i« re ~T M lhc Fron ch. There was 
ilB-'makin. " J ,,0 . nc « do Ciaullc .o 


the making of a president. And 
since, m fact, M. .Pompidou suc- 
ceeded to General de Gaulle, the 


resign if dofeuted in the referendum, 
he said, but if lie chose to do so 
there was no danger of political 


war of the Gnulliat succession is one t!“ n ° dimyer of P*»liliciil 

that did not take place h^° S ' T,,cn ' , “. lun ^ r a r y President , 


' M. Schwa rl/enbeji i 
' _ ne *JSM|w^ lanfflj 

i as Ins mam source it. 

4 , . l,le l f v I , * fWC< l » number oN 

1 "jokidmg l.iJo Ham! 

■ nec and MiiterrSf; 

mtiss ol dcclurations, ^ 

■ « n mn»cntarieft niHde m. 

: iwnod of time, he h« * 

invigorating narrative ti 
number of mysteries.' % 

I ample, was there a “a 

fJind " movement? This T 1 
©finer explained. Was it 
had shown himself ineff 
I96K upheaval and had «» 
lor the electoral defeat! 
because of an increatj 
distrust of ilic communit' 
it because M. Guj- it 
nursing the secret ambitui 
self becoming President? l 
clear why M. Girard t 
proved as ineffective as k 
seems to have deliberate 
only to he enigmatic, ail 
remarked that there was 
■ stble "ctiiidklals d'apaistar 
that each had a ma 
ning with " P ". M. Sch«z 
tells us that Ihc jouroalisb 
utety identified PinayadR 
who was the third? Wave 
dou or Pleven? .Some would, 
Messrs. Pfijmlin, Pineaual 
a I i showed a certain sdf-a 
ness that day. It is siraigl 
mention is made nf 
whose reforms had cauzi 
unease among the Gaulle 
is also the assumption ill 
candidate had the presides 
lions in view. In reality ci 
using the op|H>rlunily of c 
lions lo demonstrate iho iiK 
their various positions. 

Hut in general La fe 
.vMvrufrirj gives an aceoitft 
full and clear. It cood* 
some interesting reFfecta** 
-significance for the fosiw 
sort of election. lnsom«l 
1969 elections can be saH< 
consul idated the regime. ! 
notably in the high I 
abstentions (Ihe new 
little more than u Ihird a 
elect oi ale's support: 
Tiers ”, as l.'llinnmtf 
there is an element of dw 
therefore .m important uw 
interesting suhjccl, und it *1 
have M. Scliwartwnbergi c 
book, • 


N. BOBHIO i 

Saggl sulln scienza polities in Italia 
254pp. Bari: Laterza. L;2,500. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, VII- 
fredo Pareto and Gaetaito Mosca 
made major contributions to the 
study of political science. Since 
thenr-rot Jeast until the past few 
years-jltailahs could stake no fur-. 
Mier clatm m the development of 

U?'. .u - as , "»n. academic 

growth jndustry. Hence, fn a strict 
sctisc,' Professor Bobbio is quite right 
to entitle this^ short collection of 
. f^T r S v ^ s . tl,die & «?n political science' 

'paretortr M CVen of lh ? essnys ar ^ on 
SJSfS,? Mosca » one is dedicated to 
the^r innuena on the threp relatively 
. minor ..political,; writers Gobeltf 
'Burzio. while the two 
m , t n8 e f SSflJ (f &re concerned with 
science ill Italy 

&P e ” l,<!er ,8 . * bft 'with only 
too clear an impression of the rick- 

f)j. this odee healthy 

■ tha^of W Jv f 0se: . -"wluteHike 
•mat of his social scienfcd brothers, 

S f?or? d ^ 9 ^° r ° 8y ’t' h ^ 

xereq., . .from-- -the ■; oVor-nch : diet 

■ do . wn ^jbj-Oat by"his adult 
reaves, juridical', Rad { hiSorical 

‘JPtdfeSBor Bobbio anirprickd,. Zl-.-il 


a science 

|p a greater or lesser degree, by Po li- 

Whi h C,e ?i ,>,tS 0,h0i ' cou ntries. 
Why has the subject taken so much 
. longer to develop in Italy ? 

An answer (not necessarily ilic 

, bnnt" n fl!,' S - imp ‘V‘ lhro “*ll0Ul this 
• > li lh ‘tnmedlttte utilization and 

; “? of concepts of political 
' for political purposes. Pro- 

’ Bobbios constant concern, 

; l ,s !? dtstinguwb between the 

■ objective observation of political rc - 
: lationshjps (the concept of the polili- 
2* Vj ass . ,rt . p arclo and Mosca) and 
the ideological usages to which such 

' h ® Ve ^ en pur - B «“usc 

of llm standpoint, he studies only m 
a subsidiHry manner Pareto's theory 
of the circulation of elites and 
Mosca « theory, of the political class, 
althoLUjl]. he makes a good defence 
\V r ! n,p P r| ance at the time when 
they were written; as offering the 
basjs for and nucleus Of modern, or 

See 6 C ,S ■‘ p0sitivo ”» Wtei 

But! Professor Bobbio’s main 
Preoccupation remains Pareto’s, ana- 
f S„ of "On-'' lo s ico.« M rl TO mar- 

actions. .-.Indeed, he det|icates an 
essay _tp Pareto’s theory jf persua- 

blurfiv” Jf* . outlines 'will* great 
olyriLjL the schema of ‘tiesiduck ,l 
■and , derivations *V ■ pdinjihg cor- 
SU'hi 10 p , nr f to ’s fOnoern with the 


: • . l •• i • i v l To ' italy - of a 

* ^Brrok Slr^ti lONDO(L wi Y (ft 


■.nii i, -i > :r *-v”wiu wit re me 

.2S5S. ! a »guagc, Vfoat is so 
Interesting m this, ui. mnhc other 

ttL? ureto s of ideol- 

H ob bio ’s a ware rtess. 
ol i the limits i tn • ■ Pumw." ' 


puiivink ui - y,. 

ro be hoped/ ‘:/° r l ,_E 

political science 

his colleagues there ^ 


SWIiwsm-'. • . — t .g, 

' cobVIcrion F“ n , ■} 

• doiiiy, : ‘■■.- V ;•> ■- 


ting strong 


Three generations on stage 


jOfAtKlNZtfc: 
mi Times: Octave Nine, 

ftilln and Windus. £2 5s. 

[^tave of My Life and 
Ls in the autumn of 1946 
Libia's landing at Bombay 
Kork «n his history of the 
SL, jn ihc Second World 
for ncarh two years Sir 
floured India. Burma, the 
hthe Far East, everywhere, 
Lhere the Indian troops had 
lim the Mediterranean to 
b. and the names of old, 
Id in some cases, forgotten 
through ihc lirst half of 
|; Tobruk. Keren. Kohtma. 

I The author made excur- 
She Seychelles, the Nicobnr 
bfuan Islands, where he was ■ 
fbj stories of the Japanese 
feji. He inspected the Nortb- 
Intier- the only part of the 
| says where Britain really 
Ire for war. He visited the 
gof Pagdn and watched cere- 
Kanccs in Burma and the 
I or the last Retreat in BeU 

.of ihc book, as he says, 
uiem for the Indian Army 
(ugh not every reader will 
'UMipton's attitude lo what 
I Britain’s “ abdication ” of 
fen Empire, yet all must fed 
jnancy with which he records 

fell a tradition. 

Bwo fears in the East were 
&k basest, the most memor- 
p, he would claim, ihe most 
Sk of the author's life, yet 
fi Mt give rise to Ihe liveliest 
fed his autobiography. Per- 
Sr is because it is confusing 


to view so mans battlefields without MARGARET WEBSTER : 
being told much about the war. Thc Same Only Different 
though, ol course. Sir ( ompton has ... 

dealt with this in L'a.uont Epic, ^tve Generations ol a Great I heutre 

Perhaps it is because lie spent too hJlmi 

much lime with English olliccrs and 391pp. Gollancz. E3 III-.. 

Indian maharajahs, and not enough ■■ ■ ■ - - — .... - 

With the ordinary people of the Anyone who loves the theatre, espe- 
country. Perhaps it is just because daily anyone who has loved it for a 
so much to see. to record, to remcm- long time, will be urateful to Miss 
her brought about a kind of fatigue Webster for telling hei family’s and 
which hang-, like the sultry Indian her own story. She has chosen lo 
weather over much ol thc writing. work on a spacious canvas and has 
The most entertaining parts of thc taken full advnnlugc of it lo relate 
bonk, in fact, are those where Sir the theatrical "destinies of the Wcb- 
Complon forget , about military sters to the changing nature or thc 
matters anti allows his characterise theatre and thc widci world, 
tie, unregimented self to show’ A century and a half of stage 
through. How typical of him, for history is covered, involving most of 
instance, that in Mauritius his mail the principal figures of the theatre 
should be delivered by a steamer during that time. Family pnpers. 
with the Highland name of H.M.S. personal recollections gathered at 
Loch Quoich ; or that at the tomb in »rst and second hand, and the 
Tunis of (he man who wrote ** Home author’s own experience have 
Sweet Home’’, he was reminded of yielded much that is new and valu- 
the day in 1912 in thc main street of “ble, and thc book is firmly based 
Schenectady, when he thought that: on her substantial scholarship. 

Present throughout is love and 
if ever I wanted to choose a setting For respect for the art of the player, 
some melancholy or sombre tale oE Herself a highly successful producer, 
thwarted hopes and frustrated lives I w hom playgoers on both sides of Ihc 

Kin-S'S: 

loreroTwith a ercc,,™imi y Then™", ciplo in thedcdipaiion ofthe aclorslo 
pillar beside Ilic gales. I saw an iuscrip- their mystery. It is fortunalc for the 
lion which recorded that John Howard book s subject that the founder OL 
Payuc . . ■ had been born and brought thc Wdbsler fame was the Benjamin 
up in this house. This house, in fact, Webster who successfully managed 
nwr home, sweet home. Ihe Hay market Theatre from 1837 to 

. ... ... w; . f 1853 with a policy of engaging the 

As H happened, Sir t ompton a best oc[ors f rom Macrcady and 
able to finish only thc lirsj of the two Helen p uUC u (0 Barrv Sullivan and 
projected volumes of Eastern Epic Chnrloltc Cushman. ’ He was an 
because of the loss of the use of one accomplished actoi whom manage- 
eye which made intensive reading ment did not tempi lo cenlr» 
, ' V... Ihk iwrtnnnl all producUons on himself: hf 

too great u st a n. t 1 ' . preferred to be one of n stron( 

cnlunnly left him undaunted and the COIt1 p an y He was also a workman- 
latter port of the book is written with jj^ i^inor playwright and ndnpler 
the lightness and vivacity and nil the but this again did not prevent hirr 
felicitous inconsequence that we from commissioning, in that dart 
have learn, u, expec. fro, n .he ear- f? o of tomMl e Ba we 


DAVID & 
CHARLES 


JUNClI^LtlUV, Vh Ill'll Ilk i IIVWKIII HIHk. ” - : , , 

Prescnl throughout \s love and 
f ever I wanted Lo choose a setting For respect for the art of the player, 
iomc melancholy or sombre tale oE Herself a highly successful producer, 
hwnrtcd hopes and frustrated lives I w j| 0m playgoers on both sides of the 

KrilS'S'S: 

:orercTwith a ercc,,™imi y Thcfen". ciple in tbedcdipalion ofthe aelorslo 
pillar beside the gales. I saw an Iiucrlp- their mystery. It is fortunate for the 
lion which recorded that John Howard book s subject that the Founder ol 
Payuc . . ■ had been born and brought thc Wdbsler fame was the Benjamin 
up in this house. This house, in fact, Webster who successfully managed 
imv home, sweet home. Ihe Hay market Theatre from 1837 to 

. ... ... r WB . 1853 with a policy uf engaging the 

As H happened, Su t mplon a best oc[ors f rom Macrcady and 

able to finish only thc lir«i of the two IIclen Fuucil lo Barrv Sullivan and 
projected volumes of Eastern Epic Chnrloltc Cushman. • He was aii 
because of the loss of the use of one accomplished acioi whom manage- 
eye which made intensive reading ment did not tempt to centre 
, ’ V... ihk norsnnnl oil producUons on himself: he 

too great u st a n. t 1 • preferred to be one of n strong 

culunuiy left him undaunted and the con1 p a ||y He was also n workman- 
latter port of the book is written with minor playwright and ndnpler, 
the lightness and vivacity and nil the but this again did not prevent him 
felicitous inconsequence that we from commissioning, in that dark 
have learnt to expect ^ effi 

her octaves. Noi a great deal of R J ndc Hap p\\ y> t lc loved Shake- 
major importance in Sir Comptons S p eare 


and M;iV Wliiny — still fro.h in the 
memories of older playgoers and 
cincmagocrs- alsn spanned limes of 
great change, for ilicy acted from 
the 1880s until laic in the 19-JLls. 
They were members of the Lyceum 
company lhai wcnl to America in 
1895, and Miss Webster has sonic 
good things about Irving, w ith her 
parents’ first-hand reminiscences to 
help her. From this point in the 
book the reader is regaled indeed 
with a feast of characters, a highly 
personalized multitude of theatrical 
people ; including Shaw’s "unreach- 
able devil Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
and almost everyone else or any 
moment on the stage in the first half 
of this century. 

Miss Webster knew ilium all and 
her judgments ring true. She was 
once on stage wilh Ellen Terry, 
whose glorious presence she realizes 
superbly ; she pays due tribute to 
that remarkable theatrical era ft s- 
woman, Edith Craig : and here, 
among so much else, arc Ben 
Greet, bumbling invincibly on 
his “pastoral” lours. Martin 
Harvey, his great but limited 
talents accurately assessed. Lilian 
Baylis, an original apprecia- 
tion that confirms thc legendary 
image, and valuable impressions of 
the Hamlets of Johu Barrymore und 
Sir John Gielgud. Thc four classic 
years of the Vetficnnc- Barker man- 
agement of the Court Theatre (with 
Shaw, like Gidc, recognized as a 
comAlien manque), the lirst produc- 
tion of Saint Joan, seen from thc 
ranks of the supernumerary players, 
the building up of the 1937 New 
York Ricltunl il. in which Miss 
Webster directed Maurice Evans and 
made her name as n producer : ail 
landmarks in dramatic history. Inter- 
woven are the professional nnd 
family life of Ihc Webster*, the part 
they played in thc establishment of 
Equity, while wars and social 
changes flicker fitfully in the back- 
ground. 


The mailer of thc book is admira- 
bly served by the manner ol its 
writing — a manner which, peilups 
because of the tradition intu which 
(he writer wns born and of the rare 
comprehensiveness of hci theatrical 
experience, can express the grave, 
the gay and the workaday wilh equal 
naturalness and felicity. E here arc 
no false notes; her car is too keen 
for them. She nlso has humour. : 
sLoicai, seif-critical and kindly, and 
the kind of wit which allows her to 
recall a none-too-distant occasion 
when “ a London company played a 
revival of Lady Windermere a* it 
they had been embalmed and were 
terrified of cracking”. 

It is common for memorialists to 
feel that they write at the end of an 
ora. Thc fact that Miss Webster is 
the lasL of her distinguished lute 
might predispose her to do so. A 
glance at the situation of thc London 
and New York theatres today, how- 
ever, may dispose many readers, hs 
they part company with thc gor- 
geous host she has evoked, lo agree 
with her conclusion: “We were a 
theatre people in a kind of theatre 
that will not come again. 1 ’ 

Between the one- volume Petit 
Larousxc anti the ten-volume^ Gut ml 
L arottssc there has now been inserted 
a very handy and colourful compro- 
mise: n Iwo-volumc Nouveau . 

Larons*? Unlverjsel (238fr.) Between 
them thc two volumes, divided 
A-H and 1-Z, contain getting 
on for 4,000 entries, 5X100 
black-and-white illustrations, and 
198 colour pages. Thc lexicogra- 
phical and encyclopedia entile* are 
not separated as in the Petit Launisw. 
and there arc guides to pronunciation 
and etymologies where these are con- 
troveisiai or of peculiar interest. A 
good many of the well- reproduced 
illustrations are visual wall-paper, 
others— notably those concerned with 
technological subjects— are a proper 
addition to the verbal text. 


austere recluse, yolutiforft 
Lausanne, dipped into® 
new type of ideology w* 
contemptuous ulltick on 
“ untruthful” proof Jaw J 
the media of democrat 11 
communication) left tbt.l 
for physical violence w 
*’ genuine " muni feslatw* ft 
sentiments. 

These essays, mostly . 
tween 1957 and 1964, xyere 
the spring and summfr-.£. 
the height of the 
which attacked. i ft ^ r “ 
pseudo-objectivity of 
cal science. Professor 
of all people, could 
sympathy towards w* 
possibilities of. Paretos 
implicit' defence of* 
political equilibrium. Kj* 

' to some trouble to 
. fciicji democratic Wfi ,c ” ' 

• Doriu and Burzio 
theory of a ps^l tica lt .>ji 
equally aware Itat-pwKJJi 

ii? its conservative v^J 
cites the American 
,1950s). can! become 
justifying the 
Professor : Bobbio is-WJ]E£ 
belief that poliliwLjS 
can' remain an pojw 
based tin realistic obsg 
patterns of political 
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story happened in these years, except 
for thq hilariously described filming 
of Whisky Galore, which, as he tells 
us, might well have been called 
Scotch on the Rocks. And if his 
pages tire populated with ns many 
famous personalities as ever, they do 
seem on the whole lo be rather 
more staid, for. though thc author 
may not grow older, hi* contempo- 
raries do. But there is still enough 
spirit, enough verve, enough sheer 
relish of fife (u show that, in his tenth 
and final octave, Sir Compton In- 
tends to end wilh a flourish. 


Miss Webster paints a crowded 
picture, robust hut with lurid lights, 
of thc days when actors dominated 
the singe, from Old Ben’s first hard- 
ships in the provinces nnd in 
London— the last, terrible years of 
Edmund Kean— to hi* management 
oE the Huymarkct and the Adclphi, 
where he ruled towards thc end of 
his long life. Wc arc reminded or 
What a span it was: the year after he 
was born, Sheridan wrote lus last 
play ; the year after he died, Ibsen 
Was at.woric on Gftosts. 

The author's parents. Ben Webster 
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A lifetime in the Abbey 




LAWRENCE E. TANNER : 
Recollections of a Westminster 
Antiquary 

- 203pp. John Baker. £2 10s. 

An association wilh Westminster 
Abbey so long and intimate as Law- 
rence Tanner’s might well make ap 
historical detective of anyone. 
Throughout his eighty years his life 
has centred in the Abbey, and as 
Keeper of its Muniments for half 
that time he has had unique oppor- 
tunities to search into Us secrets. Pre- 
(Hctably, then, these reminiscences 


living person to have handled the- 
conjectured bones, of the young 
princes in tire Tower. But there, as in 
the search of Spenser's grave fot 
those elegies reputed lo have been 
cast in by fellow-poets, only dusty 
answers were forthcoming. Other 
finds there were less publicized at 
the lime, such as the locution of the 
Westminster anchorite's cell, or the 
remarkable piece of historical detec- 
tion w)tich led him. to identify cer*. 
tain scratches' on the floor as those 

made at the behest oF the unhappy 
Henry VI to, mark the site of his 
intended tomb. 

When he turns from these fascl- 
„ ..(inn - gntiminrian adventures, he. 
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a retrospect of Edwardian CambrMge recalls the Abbey 1 * Lgital rtic j . 

and a visit 'to Islip to study two death- great otcaslons: coronations, the re- 
masks he suspected to be those of . the vlval of the Maundy ceremonies, the 

renowned Dr. Busby i almost sum up rehabilitation of the royal , effigies 

the deviations from Ihe WcstmjnSter . o v i s j torp . surveying that of the 
focal point. Nor could we jbh i it . klng; Innocently,. • 
otherwise, for here is a companion .« ^ ifc - yoijr welsh niiner?> Or 
supremely well qualified to reveal fhe jo 7^. Gn j(t ^ Abbey 
Confessor's gteal church, knowing ; hUrial Of the Unknown 

It? every corner and its every mood; . ^ rior< ^ solemnities still sound- 
! He Invites ow iCpmpainyin trovers- jjig in his ears,: he stpys to overhear, 
fng |ts empty ' aikies aiftef nightfall, the down-to-earth, talK _.of 
5 ■ <!«» ,hu. >nd .he public * ■ JB * £ v 
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THE WRIGHTSMAN LECTURES 



Just Published! 

PROBLEMS IN 


TITIAN 


MOSTLY ICONOGRAPHIC 

BY ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Concentrating on problems of content and meaning 
rather than on style or authenticity. Dr. Panofsky 
explores Titian's relationship to the philosophy and 

j°i.i hi8 Hme ' 1 J is attitllde Awards the an- 
tique, and the reasons for his unrivaled acclaim as 

J P°f «Uist Titian thus is revealed to have had a 

7m, w, l and more complex intellect than assumed. 

PubUthad in Great Britain by p rceg trrf, 

356 Paces, 199 Halftones, a" x lO'/a", $12.50 
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BY OTTO DEMUS 
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1 .° f i. the tradition through 
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AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
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• Cbnrider afte extent to which Rembrandt was In. 
: fluwwed by such great IlaUaM;as TiHan, SaS 
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What the doctor does 


A. K. C ’I . Alt K-K KNNEDY i 
Mini, Medicine amt Morality 
214pp. Faber and Faber. £2. 

ERNEST ri.VXTON and II. A. C. 
MeKAY llidiinrs) : 

Medicine, Morals and Man 

184pp. Bland lord Press. Jfis. (Paper- 
kick. 4s. fid.) 


’I hanks, in purl at least, to the 
activities of the press and television, 
much «f the mystery and exclusive- 
ness of ihc doctor has been greatly 
diminished: ibis is probably all to 
the good. The modem world, and 
this certainly applies to its younger 
members, is eager for knowledge 
and impatient of tolerating a conju- 
ror or a magician, for they have 
little faith in them. At the same time 
that the doctor has increased, and is 
increasing, his power over human 
beings, so the layman demands to 
know what the doctor docs, and 
when, and why, and how he docs it. 
This Dr. Clark-Kcnncdy sets out to 
tell him: “ this book ”, ho says, “ is 
1 11 tended for anyone \yho touches 
medicine at any point . . . also for 
any layman prepared to fnce up to 
an increasingly difficult social prob- 
lem ", The first part of Man, Medi- 
ant and Morality, seventy-five 
pages, answers Ihc question H What 
am I?", and gives as good a 
description of the development, 
structure and function of tho various 
pans of the human body as can be 
found. 


is worthwhile being true to in the 
interests of .society predisposes to 
neurosis, one of the commonest, and 
increasing, maladies of nur society 
today. In addition, conflicts arc inev- 
itable in the mind of every man, nnd 
these loo, if unresolved, can be Ihc 
stuff of which neurosis is made. 
Mere, maybe, the lack of religion or 
its failure to influence so many 
people today may be lo blame, for 
religion provides discipline for those 
who cannot discipline themselves. 

From his long experience as .1 
physician Dr. Clark-Kcnncdy can 
say things which are comforting: 


recent* a£!2f fN 
wisdom or spendrafy 

money on the prdcLH 
,h: .‘. ! money miSI 


Jfe 

many others. ’ 


there is no evidence that any psychotic 
experiences or any of the hallucina- 
tions engendered by drugs are anything 
more ilun the extensions of those 
exaggerations and distortions of human 
experience which occur in the 
dreams and nightmares of normal 
people. 


Science, with its concept of a 
principle of Uncertainly in nature 
leaves room f or free will, though it 
does not provide evidence for it. 
Nor can science find evidence for a 
purpose or design in the universe, 
nor any evidence for personal sur- 
vive after death— is it not man’s 
own intense vanity that maintains 
me everlasting search for this? 
When discussing the attitude of man 
to life, Dr. Clark- Kennedy remarks 
hat it was the teaching of Bcntham 
I greatest happiness for greatest 
number ) that was behind tho socinl 
reforms of ihc nineteenth century, 
and surely this teaching is still the 
bnsix for most of the Welfare State ? 
He points out that man’s failure to 
make of himself something which it 


Again, in discussing the need for 
regular medical "check ups ” he can 
say. and many doctors will here 
agree with him. that "clinical exami- 
nation usually fails lo reveal organic 
disease in the presy nip Ionia tic 
stage ", He has a neat wit and one is 
interested to learn thnt some, if not 
all. of l he success of homoeopathy, 
and oiher fringe medical practices, 
stems from ihc fact that in these Ihe 
practitioner has time to listen to 
what his patient has lo say, in itself a 
great therapeutic factor. But is it 
lruc lo say ihul under tho Health 
Service ihc loyally of a doctor 
working in a hospital is more to his 
hospital than to his patient? ft 
would be a sad day for medicine if 
this were lo any extent a fact. 

Dr. Clark-Kcnncdy has much of 
value to say about transplants, which 
are so often discussed by tho public 
in a loose and ignorant way, "The 
artificial kidney is seldom I ho 
miracle (hat the public has been led 
Lo suppose ", and " at the present all 
recipients o| kidneys, except those in 
which the donor was an Identical 
twin, seem destined to die sooner or 
later of a combination of rejection 
and infection He points out that : 


wlmt 1 Iran spin ill surgery docs do. 
ie already. Is 


indeed, lias done already. Is lo bring In" 
a head a problem which has been 


Oil keeping alive 0* 
demented or amcnli Cp , 
euthanasia Dr. dart* 
wise and sane advice k 
Man, Mediant <inrfijJ 
certainly .succeeded h>& 
scl mu 10 do. and it shod 
■■end with both pleasure; 

1 he short book at 
Claxion and Dr. McKi 
Morals and Man, deal 
of the same problem 
discussed by Dr. Clark! 
ihc short articles it « 
lent though some of 
not make the same 
carefully worked out 
oped by a single audio 
sets the note of the 
remark that ■* hcallh 
alia on Ihc way people 
sor Francis Camps says 
says here is complcnw 
Dr. C 1 ark' -Kennedy ran 
same subject— that "d 
problem undoubtedly 
lack of * something (1 
and this is due to dive 
any foim of religious 
viclion ’’. 

In another chaplet 
while being reminded 
te;>'s dictum that : *1 
must have two specs 
view with regard lo dii 
to do good or to do no 
is quoted by Dr. K.D. 
an article on " Medici 
Role ’’ stales "and win 
he generally dies of 
important fact that is 
danger of being forgdi 
authors of this sympoo 
a variety of subjects, « 
There is an inlcrcsiifli 
faith healing, but 
Fluxion's views on 13 
nicni a little loo end) 
difficult in he sure 
symposium is address^ 
no! .uld greally hi then 
knowledge. 


Philia on both sides 


P. LAIN ENTRALGO 
Doctor and Patient 


Translated by Frances Partridge 
252pp Weidenfeld and NieoJson. 
35s. (Paperback, 1 6s.) 


KENNETH LANEi 

The Longest Art 

182pp. Allen und Unwin. 30s. 


The doctor-patient relationship has 
been under much discussion during 
■ recent years': it is fitting, therefore, 
that Dr. Eutralgo should analyse this 
relationship from its historical Jncep. 
lion in Ancient Greece. There must, 
of course, have been relationships of 
. a defined sort in other civilizations 
before Greece, but this is a convert 
lent starting point as so much of 
.Western, ipedlclrte derives from 
: Greek' roots. In an attempt to define, 
.simply, the nature of this relalion- 

&m' 8 ° aays in Doctor amt 


private— or perhaps, as we would 
sny, in consultant practice. At the 
same time four types of doctors 
are defined; those who have a 
sincere desire to give technical 
help, those whose aim is the 
acquiring of scientific knowledge, 
wh ° *?ave an administra- 
tive turn of mind and prefer to work 
in a large hospital or organization, 
and those who frankly wish to make 
money and earn fame. In the Middle 
Ages these four ly,pes were reduced 
to two, those who treated their poor 
patients for nothing and those who 
lived on the large fees they drew 
from the rich. While in the early 
part of the Christian era the Church 
was active in medical care, by the 
“h «ntury lay doctors domi- 
nated the scene : this change was 
encouraged by the altered attitude of 
at the Council of 
Clermont, attacked its members be- 
cause they learn medicine for gain 

iu'cre ? ’ rom,SinS hCa!lh for fi, *y 


the. doctor fa moved bv desire in siv* 
JJW? Ii l f p to fteinvaHd.TheinvBHd, 
Pj?. part, has consulted the doctor 

b2U“ 1 of the obvious difference 
jjwyeeii the two. motives, the' Greeks 

to W.thbmae 
same qame, ■ both are • - jlL . 


' ,.*I 


The. first part of Doctor and 
Patient is interesting and useful, and 
contains a number of important but 
utile known historical facts. When 
ne comes, to consider the doctor- 
lQ ® v « them the P al,ent .relationship today. Dr, Em 

5. 

BSjnsiWfs:- 

52JJMJ tong-term illness it is 

d V, j for intercourse 
between the doctor and patient to 

° bjecilvhy t0 coopera- 
tion, and from cooperation to objec- 


■5^' ,*ere Were: three 

ddferenk bases foi* the doctor-patient 
■relationship:; ; with those 
: Who went to hospital bicaule S 

.£52 ffSj ^0*6 catered for by 

“ fid ^ fCSfr 3 d ^ *8* rich 
and iqflbenli^, .who weri treated m 



livity " if iv not qui#*b| 
means. What is rtwjL 
however, is that cos*** 
tween doctor and 
adequate and easy 
und that Ihe irue iawjj 
philia now must be to"! 
trust. This lltife bow* 
excellent “World 
rary ! * -series, should 
those doctors who 
to terms with their pab®^ 
easy lo see what 
majority of iho»e wo 
one day become 

well produced. adeq^J 

led. and well illustraiM ™ 
unusual illudratioj* . 
though good * 0 . ,0 , 4l a 
seem 10 bifar little 
text. 

Dr. line’s The 
informative « nd 
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a busy country 
be read by all ^* 2 
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to Dr, Entralgbs iJJJ 
thesis, but one 
better idea frtj" ' ^ 
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he Georgies through the ages 


bilNSON : 

|dcs of Virgil 

Lbridtje University Press. 


I VURCH.IL'S MAKO : 


dcs 


by K. R. Mackenzie. 
Folio Society. 32s. fid. 


vjnson has long established 
k the best introducer to 
wy in the country : devoted 
: and no less to English 
pdolnrly. with a smooth- 
(yto and a saving gift of 
sense. It » therefore a 
pleasure that he should 
jen a book on the poem 
is as the central inspiration 
Jgfish eighteenth century ; 
[our astonishment, he says 
the first book in English 
to it. 

n the reader everything 
be wished by way of 
£1 : where the poem stands 
Vs life history ; his sources 
jfcessors ; the political back- 
Und references ; Virgil's phi- 
pi and political ideas ; his 
technique ; his knowledge of 
re, whence drawn nnd how 
set; and, of course, the 
| of the poem. A1J this could 
lettered, and lovers of the 
; will gain enormously from 
pis ; all the more as lie 
the middle path and avoids 
extreme interpretations 
.... been put on Virgil's 
He takes the poem as it 
; obJ ) 1 /n (he field of politics is 
lied (0 look for meanings 
jssitrfaoe, and then modestly 
' Mgly. 

[temporary reader, cmc of 
.interesting chapters is on 
taken of the Georgies in 
: one would like lo see it 
He shows convincingly 
‘ the Middle Ages, when 
r -- as the grcal master of 
[the Georyliv svere less read 
« subsidiary school texts) 
doid rf— which is not sur- 
uri even than the fiebitnes. 
Ihe men of those days, so 
J In farming and so apt to' 
Parity, 'not refer to the 
ei color the snnno ? The 
is not answered, but at least 
posed : most writers on 
A like Comparclli, refer 
0 Virgil without considering 
nh works were favourites. 
Rena usance the Georgies 
a rnelr own ; but the height 
renown cpme in the eight- 
“JK a " d most of all per- 
_ Stand, led by Drydcn, 


W'ho described them as " the best 
Poem of the best Pod “. (1 is not 
easy herb to distinguish between 
cause and effect : without Drydcn, 
would the fashion have been so 
extreme V But there is no doubt that 
an agricultural and didactic poem, 
by the most approved master, fitted 
exactly into the requirements of a 
classically educated society which 
lived on the land and was interested 
in the techniques of agriculture 
(though Jethro Tull, Mr. Wilkinson 
tells us. Wrote a scathing condemna- 
tion of Virgil's husbandry). 

Tho romantic movement brought 
a reaction, particularly, it seems, in 
Franco (which solves one puzzle— 
why Mistral, so essentially Virgilian, 
should have described himself rather 
inappropriately as “ umble escoulan 
ddii grand Oumfcro ") ; but one 
feels that Mr. Wilkinson exaggerates, 
where this country is concerned, 
when he says that " in so far ns the 
Georgies had any vogue in the 
nineteenth century, it was probably n 
narrower one. based on the work of 
classical scholars’’. Classical educa- 
tion was .so strong in this country, 
and the Georgies so essentially a 
part of it. that even into this century, 
though dccren singly, the Georgies 
remained a formative part of the 
tradition. Surely Tennyson, for ex- 
ample, considered them ns such ? 

What about the present day ? 
Evidence is unclear, and necessarily 
so. Virgil is so much a part of the 
living tradilion of European litera- 
ture that it is difficult to stand back 
from him. There arc some great 
works from which one hardly feels 
the need to stand back, such ns 
Homer, the big bang at the start of 
European literature, and— so far as 
this country is concerned— tho 
Authorised Version. Others again, 
like Shakespeare, are unique : one 
admires but does not try to follow. 
But Virgil is in another position. He 
wrote at a time of change, which 
without him might have gone fur- 
ther ; ho had predecessors whose 
influence is perfectly clear : but he 
contributed so much of his own, in a 
fashion incomparably fine yet imi(- 
able, that the model was frozen like a 
London taxi. For centuries others in 
tho xame line could only play varia- 
tions on his theme. 

Hero one conics to Ihe one defect 
in Mr.' Wilkinson's book. Details 
apart, it is more an uncritical than a 
critical survey. He is steeped in the 
Virgilian tradition, and a little too 
Inclined to expound what Virgil said 
and to hold this up as perfection. 
Yet is It? 

Standing back as fur us one can, 
one sees tho Geurglt s as being in 
some respects the most faulty of Vir- 


gds work, whatever Drydcn and Mr. the lamp. No wonder that the poem ex peri mental poem, whatever its 
Wilkinson say (Mr. Wilkinson dis- took seven years to write. merits, will be equally attractive to 

sociajes himself from Drydcn. but What is the sceptic to suy in Ihe all generations, even with the force 
describes ti ns " a . splendid poem "j. face of these feelings and of the of Virgil’s perennial influence 
Fhfl theme is a faintly artificial one, contrary opinions of illmtriou-, gen- behind it; and one doubts whether 
unii ■ C a,m * n ® scr ' ULls intern : sis Mr. crutiuns ? Does this contradiction in the present is the right time for it. 
Wilkinson makes clear, the simple any way explain the ups and downs However, Vlrgllium expcltas 

of the poem’s reputation ? 11 i> 
worth referring to a passage which 
Mr. Wilkinson quotes (without 
approval) from Mr. Edmund Wil- 
son's Axel's Castle : 


peasant had no future und hardly a 
present in the economy of Virgil's 
time (slaves arc never mentioned) ; 
and there is a rather unpleasant 
feeling throughout the poem ol 
advice to other people lo gain merit 
by hard work and a simple lile, in a 
way which the author would never 
have dreamed of doing himself. 

One can pass by the politics, 
which are decently musked. as Vir- 
gil's own preference for a quiet life 
is equally decently exposed : une 
does not have the same sense which 
one gets elsewhere of a eulogy of 
General Franco for having slopped 
the civil war at whatever cost. The 
agricultural lore is largely at second 
hand, and Would serve us a guide to 
no farmer: that loo can be passed 
by, since (he poem was designed lo 
please the educated, not to serve as 
a practical manual. 

Mr. Wilkinson culls the poem 
descriptive. Is it that ? One yci* no 
clear idea from it what kind of 
landscape Is being dese ri bed . 

Mantua is duly mentioned, hut much 
of the poem does not fit with 
Mantua. It would seem no less 
complimentary and more accurate to 
describe it as suggestive. T his ii is, to 
the highest degree : the descriptions 
arc so abstract, yet so apt, that it is 
possible for anyone to see the poem 
in tennis of Ghat part of Italy which 
he knows best ; and this is perhaps its 
highest merit. 

Finally, the style, (0 a modern enr, 
seems tiring and ludicrously inap- 
propriate to the theme, though ad- 
mirable for morceaiix cholsis. The 


How can Ihe Georgies ... he dealt 
with from the point of view of the 
capacity of their material Tor being 
expanded into “pure vjiiun”? To 
modern readers the subjects of the 
Georgies . . . seem unsuitable and 
sometimes annoying in verse ; yet for 
Virgil's contemporaries the poem must 
have been completely successful — as 
indeed, granted tho subject, it is. 

1/ one may add the style to Ihe 
subject, this seems to be the answer. 
Virgil was an innovator: his wns the 
first poem of this type in Latin : he 
first applied this style to such a 
subject. It was, in Its lime, n com- 
pletely successful experiment, and 
one cannot in nny time conceive of 
this poem, in this style, being better 
done. But in his development it was 
transitional: he moved on to the 
Aeneld, pace Dryden a better poem. 

It is not to be expected that this 


frmo. tauten usque rev 1 met. The 
time will doubtless come again. 
Meanwhile, there is the faithful 
minority for whom it is among the 
greatest nf poems: probably it h 
among those works which one has to 
take or reject as a whole — like The 
Wrong Box, si pawa licet cmnpo- 
nere inagnls. Meantime, Mr. Wilkin- 
son secs signs of returning favour, in 
the shape not merely of studies 
1 mainly in Germany) to which he 
has now'mnde n notable addition -, 
bul also of translations into several 
languages, of which Mr. Day-Lewis's 
is the most distinguished recent ex- 
ample. 

Another example is Mr. Macken- 
zie's fluent nnd charming translation 
into excellent blank verse, pleasantly 
illustrated by Mr. Nigel Lamboume. 
It will gain new friends for the 
Georgies, which the novice can per- 
haps best approach in the simpler 
style which the English language 
imposes. It is not completely faithful 
at all points, and some of the edges 
are blurred ; bill these are details. 
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In admiration 


H. II. ANNIAH GOWDA (Editor) : 

A Garland for E. M. Forster 
132pp. Mysore: The Literary Half- 
Yearly. Rs.9.50. 


The presentation oi a garland can 
scarcely be an occasion for much 
severe criticism, and it is not surpris- 
flat epithets (common, as Mr. Wil- j ng that this volume of notes and 
w ""*" " Krnr '" ,e ** % 1 ' ,,;n essays is mainly admiring in lone. 


kinson observes, to most Latin 
poetry) and tiie constant references 
to Greek mythology, however typi- 
cal of their time, are tedious to later 
generations. Above all the constant 
use of hyperbaton jars on a mind 
not already tempered by crosswords. 
It is, as Mr. Wilkinson says in his 
Golden Latin Artistry, “a symptom 
of tho divorco of poetry from every- 
day speech ", Pie adds that " it is un- 
doninblo drat the mind dues enjoy 
being exercised in this way " -every 
mind ? nnd when reading poetry ? 
Contrast the Eclogues, where the 
high artifice of the poems justifies 


The book began as a special issue of 
Ihe Indian journal, The Litem y 
Half-Yearly, on the occasion of Mr. 
Forster's ninetieth birthday, and n 
retains something of a periodical 
flavour : there are extended essays, 
brief notes of npprccintlon, and some 
sketchy reviews of books about Mr. 
Forster. 

Half of the contributors are 


more pleasant reading” than the 
novel ? Of the more general essays 
Mr. Stanley F. Rajiva's "E. M. 
Forster and Music” is particularly 
good. 

But for the dedicated Forsterian 
the best of all will be the five letters 
from Forster to his friend R. C. 
Trevelyan, written between 1904 and 
1917 ; they arc a charming taste of 
what Mr. Forster's collected letters 
will bo like. Here the ironically self- 
deprecating author of the essays 
appears most engagingly, as when he 
tells Trevelyan, T ‘ Someone told me, 
many years ago, that I was amusing, 
and I have never quite recovered 
from the effects ”, or engages in this 
shrewd bit of self-analysis : “ Wluit I 
want, I think, is the sentimental, but 
the sentimental reached by no easy 
beaten track. t And the letter in 
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Indian writers, and ft good deul of 
attention is paid to Mr. Forster's .which ho describes hLs Intentions in 
1 elutions with India, and to his two Where Angels Pear to Tread is of 
Indian books. In tho course of which grent interest. - 

some interesting differences of . 'It must be added that the book is 





of the Georgies, all this smells of 44) ? And is It possible that to some true a 
unsuitable rhetoric, and still more of readers The Hill of Devi "will be lapses. 


true affection makes up for many 
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WILBUR SCHRAMM. Editor 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
Second Edition 

A comprehensive basic reader for the study of mass 
communications through the windows of the social 
sciences. 

mnols/2B2 00015 3/695 pages, 7 charts! Paper 41s. 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER 

BERNARD SHAW AND THE ART OP DESTROYING IDEALS 
The Early Plays • " : 

A close examination ol Shaw’s first ten plays showing how he hoped to 
influence society by mocking Its traditional Ideals, 

Wisconsin ! 299 05300 BI262 pagesf629. \ 
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, : CHARLES W. MANN 
A unique reference source, 1 

,-^ta the only dallied 
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ROY W. BATTENHOUSE 
SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, 
lie Art and Its Christian Pramleee 
Close studies of Shakespeara’a plays supporting the r 
author’s thesis that the intellectual basis of Shakespeare a 
art wes provided by Art6loteiiap principles modified, 
end deepened by the Christian concepts of Augustin* - 
and Aquinas 

Indiana/ 253 16090 2/466 pages fl 43s. 


ERIC ROTHSTEIN' & RICHARD N; RINGLER,' Edliots 
LITERARY .MONOGRAPHS, Volum» 2 


The second volume In a antes of publications designed 
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to offer a nonparochlel and eclaotlo outlet ; for papers 
of intermedia® (anath in JBnglish Ajn^iMMlyatom.- f 
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LINDA DEGH ' 

. FOLKTALES AND SOCIETY 
Story-Telling in a Hungarian Peaeant COmmunlty : 

> rlYMtteted by Emily M. ! SchoBBberger . . . . . 

This highly adclaiWerf study .wpn.thq Pitre InterMtlmal . 
Folklore PrizB W 1963 end li presentod.hBra for.tha 
first time In English, iq S BUbslanllBlIy revised and up* 
dated form, ... •' 

Indiana 1253 32340 11430 pages/ 119& 
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Human Documents 
of The Age of The 
Forsytes 
E. KOY.STON PIKE 

A suiierh ciilkLiiuji nf Uiiiiiiiciil'i. ilr.ivi n 
from ilic Viyhiics and 'uiuciie> 01 tin.* Inst 
century, illiuniiuting iiioil- ili.tn the i>ro- 
per l iul classes: the way of life for the 
remaining nine-tenths of the |x<pulniinn 
is vividly ciiiiglu nut I leicnlcd ns well. 

WtiWnilfiJ fish 


Gipsy Wharf 

JASIM UDDIN 

Trm tlatyi h/ HA W iJt A r.OMr.R m,\ 
YANN LOr FLOCK 

Written, in the idiom of folk poetry, hy 
tho foremost living poet in P.ikisiiin this 
masterpiece describes the love atTair of 
Sojan. Ilic Moslem hero, and Duhili, the 
Htndii heroine. Ft is a tragedy akin to 
that of Ronwo autf Jtiiin. lllintraird ifi\ 
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Sign, Symbol and 
Script 

HANS JENSEN 

Tr/mstalett b\ GEO RUE //AH 7/V 

Affluent account of all the known Wity.s 
m which man lias iri«| |u write. Mure 
tlwn 600 tables, pictures and specimens 
or script drawn from all manner of in- 
scrintions reflect layer upon layer of 
Civilization. lilmiratetl fS IQs 

Napoleon is Dead 
in Russia 

GUIDO ARTOM 

Translated by MURIEL GRIND ROD 

lisa mines die actions and nmbfiions of 
it» diverse personalities concerned in one 
o r the strongest conspiracies ever againsi 
Napoleon; which began on October 23, 
]» 12. When three men called m Poninconrl 
Barracks with the news or ilic hiiwerors 
death at Moscow, 

European Political 
Parties 

POLnrCAL AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 

Edltad by STANLEY IIUNIG M.P, 

Tl»e first major comparative study fnr ten 
years of political panics in Western 
fcnropc, it is particularly welcome in 
view.both of recent changes in, the system 


In 1961, a front-page article in this 
journal! on Bertrand Russell ended 
with the words; " Jn the whole re- 
public of letters it would now he hard 
to find a greater man.” The most 
obviously striking thing about this 
judgment Is that it should have 
seemed perfectly acceptable and nat- 
ural to have placed In the *■ ivnuhlk- 


philosophers, but his rejection of 
some of the more arid doctrines being 
pursued by younger philosophers was 
a guarantee for a wider public that 
philosophers at least, if not philo- 
sophy itself, did not have to set out 
to be inaccessible as well as irrefut- 
able. 

Russell's way of writing is highly 


ural to have placed in tho " republic Russell's way of writing is highly 
of letters " a man whose curly reputn- distinctive In its clarity and uiifuil- 
lion had been created in the shrunken ing relevance even when it lapses, us 

ffil main rvf hi/a n I S afIi aah «•**.. ■ 


doninin of twentieth-century irfiilo- 
sophy. In the same way. there was no 
great sense of incongruity when Rus- 
sell was given the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1950; this seemed, and 
still does seem, an appropriate way 
for the Swedish Academy to havb 
acknowledged the huge and lively 
contribution RusseJl hud made to 
(he intellectual life of the world. 

As a writer Russell was astonish- 
ingly prolific in the number and 
variety of his books, and an unusually 
consistent stylist. It has been fashion- 
able to exaggerate the divorce in his 


it sometimes docs, into partisan 
rhetoric. In his characteristically 
succinct essay on M How I write " in 
Portrait* from Memory he disclosed 
l hat his lirst literary model had been 
his godfather John Stuart Mill and 
that subsequently he had come to 
think of the ideal style as that of 
the mathematical textbook, where 
the aim was to squeeze as much 
thought as possible into the fewest 
number of words. 

As a way of reflecting the frequent 
mess and imprecision of emotional 
experience or human relations this 


. ' l , . w numan relations this 

work as a whole between his more fdyle has serious limitations; as a 

!!fc i ph £ ilos °P hlcaI writings and means of formulating rationaliza- 

tJ1.fi hnnlfrc /if a nihrn.1 . ; , ... . 


the book-s of a moral, social or politi- 
cal character. But everything that 
Russell wrote wns evidently (he pro- 
duct of his extraordinarily lucid and 
frequently embattled mind. His refu- 
sal to find security and isolation 
from the ordinary concerns 0 r life by 
final, immersion in. mathematical 
logic may some times have depressed 
his standing amorig professional 


, t •- ■ ry niiKunw m . 

view boih of reccniuhanges iniha system ■' • * * 

iSiniciin'o of many of these nuriics ■■ ■ . ■ 

and also or t he even closer links bet ween ,.° mn V 6rT1 i rtL the c “Vso of equal i I y a thlct ios or 
tho mqjor countries or, Western Rinupc. . trough education lias become head- manual rathe 

lAIIO iritis HA Minima. " ■ I ■ 


lions of our behaviour and insiim- 
liuns it is incomparable, h is for 
this reason perhaps that Russell will 
properly be remembered as a thinker 
nol as a writer; the fact (hut this 
distinction makes sense and can be 
applied to a man who wrote so many 
books is itself an indication of 
Russell’s unique place in the intellec- 
tual history of the past seventy years. 
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ANNE SER ANNE and ^ ■? men were born equal. 

EILEEN HAnPM - remained an almost uncxwninwi 

CllvEJiJN CiADEN donate. As used today. " equality - 
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nr .in accidental glance or Car at a 
programme. The mathematical leaf- 
let specifies " about two hours’ fairly 
intensive study a week " as necessary 
fully to comprehend booklet and 
broadcasts; the oilier two arc vague 
at ihis level. All agree that for the 
correspondence course plus the other 
mulcriaJ about til tree to live hours' 
study a week Is called for, while on 
completion of a course a student may 
ask to he assessed by the Associated 
Examining Board and, if successful, 
ask for a certificate from the 
National Extension College. The 
final, and unexpected, reward is that 
though successful completion of a 
Gateway Course would not lead to 
automatic acceptance by the Open 
University, it would he |ake.u as pro- 
viding" firm evidence of the student's 
ability to master this special mode 
or learning in an independent study 
si I nation ”, Thus, with the intro- 
duction of the Gateway Courses, the 
concept of “ openness ” would seem 
to be among those demanding care- 
ful definition. 

If we can momentarily free our- 
selves from i he explosive impact of 
“ equality “ education " and 
" openness ", ihe project seems a sen- 
sible one. If there is a large unsatis- 
fied demand for education at univer- 
sity level, and if this demand i.s leeh- 
nica I ly capa ble of being met by 
broadcasts together with study 
groups and independent work, then it 
seems wise to provide preliminary- 
qualifying courses, If only to avoid 
the enormous waste of effort and the 
miserable disillusion true " open- 
ness “ is bound to provide ; an SO pci 
cent drop-out after initial enrolment 
in the university Is freely spoken of 
and apparently accepted. II remains 
only to assess the adequacy of the 
qualifying courses. 

Only the mathematical book Id 
speaks openly of objective standards. 

It is claimed m meet G.C.E. A level 
in sonic though nol all topics, it 
also claims the intentions of being 
enjoyable, useful and upprovablc by 
a university mathematician, ft secm> 
probable that this particular course 
will slice l these self-imposed tests. 

It rati I an to I. earn, with a text hy 
Hie Principal of Kings way College 
of Further Education, is presumably 
written in the lone of voice found 
effective in this field of teaching. It 
is not an altraolivc one. The author 
provides himself with u niece culled 
Janet who, with Uncle’s guidance, 
graduates from secretarial reference 
bgoks mid the papular press tu 
studying to become a teacher and 
writing a “ project ” on Lwd Byron ; i 
«ind with a husband for JaneL who. 
in the course of converlln fl a country I 
cottage, develops an interest in local i 
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Hinnnelweit. who ^ 
sUcb :l Position, ft,! 

■inn"!! , ICaCh€rs mijh/ 
appalled at some of S, 

Presented lo the students- 

i,b v. " science”; f or 

tmqucsiioned reference' 

I rend lias " shown 

CM,,rsc »nd the oncon [f 

!° bc preceded by some} 

|”S m i he assessment oh 

and the proper wa>& hi 

qiicdirti, purported auib 

1 he Open Univcnhy* 
have the bit between 
questioning or it N xtandira 
cirium is brushed off, ore 
as attacking I he Idesl o 1 

(nrough education. Y« 
many disquieting ponai 
which we must count tin, 
and quality of at least iv 
Gateway Courses, Then t 
that article in Hie Tim 
Brian lackson on No\eul? 
la men ting the fact that iu; 
weron't enrolling and demu 
if necessary the coiiiksoI 
University must he adjusts 
end was reached. Thews* 
eript ion of the English l 
courses in this journal by I 
Ferguson: and the Iiku 
on very that criticism of fc 
lu in is met by the deftm 
subjects taught must depm 
teachers available. 

1 here is the widespread^ 
re fend I In above, lhat tel 
rale will he colossul, and li 
expectation that the stayw 
mostly teachers seeking 4 
salary that ueeoinpan!es]i 
degree; yet this short-terms 
students will result in I It 
find s[j|] more money ford 
It is privately Mild. unde« 
those devoted tothccatrah 
through education, (halt? 
on the Open University coulf 
usefully employed in eiia 
value of the new schools 

None of this h I® ^ 
pleasure and possible urf 
furrhei education througbl 
and radio. It is howeytfH 

that the possibility of gi'itj 

qualely at Gateway leveliib 
hy the cmidantly 
upwards a! a so-called 1 
curriciiliiin. Some muitifSsi 
concepts is perhaps ® 
Sh on kl wc once again A 
admirable idea of adult 
from that of university 
We might guess that 
did. Mich courses as ifc#' 

ones and their bookie 0 ■ 
harder, in u good many^ 
patronizing «ind 
valuable at their own k* 
this level is, it ttiil ^ w 
pcriencc rather rhun if* 1 
tlccidc. 
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s IMI RliSMNG r.VIJJ l of 

ihc autumn literary season in 
ItParis was the publication of n 
L unknown novel by Girau- 
E La Man tease, which he wiotc 
11930? and which had remained 
[n among his papers until it was 
lied upon recently by a scholar, 
set brought it out sinmlta- 
Ey with Or thins la unit, a 

i lia of very short fugitive 
not previously assembled in 
form. No one would pretend 
ihat we have here i.s at all 
rable, say, to the discovery of 
Sanienil or Con tie Saitne - 
lr; Proust is Proust and Girau- 
r is Giraudoux. But, if they 
f no >urprises, the two books al 
{provide further examples of the 
or'i poetic charm and make us 
fer once more how to define his 
|t talent. Is he mainly a 
piit. who gives a precious 
Soldered edge to life in a spirit of 
kical dandyism ? Or have we to 
pin as something more set ions, a 
pinn, perhaps, with a genuine 

I I «1 in the ultimate metaphvsical 

r 

Ssi of the fragments in Or dans 
W consist of those pfNvs ti'inra- 
tprefaces, obituaries, official 
Ins that the French naturally 
Vo write in a mannered style, 
nloux has a genius for the 
1 1 turn of phrase and the Lolling 
I, but the very skill with which 
indies the form reduces its 
hrencss. You feel that he could 
« similar piece on any subject 
i drop of a hat, just as, in his 
ity as a good normalitm. he 
oubt have produced an 
isserlation fratn-aiw on 
under the sun. Fhe 
other words, often seems 
aling for its own sake; 
rticularly true. Tor in- 
i short essay on Proust, 
ist a series of graceful 

are three better frag- 
hieh Giraudoux's per.ion- 
ally engaged: he ecle- 
vaux as an example of 
efinement, he praises 
a composer who trails* 
Wire personality into his 
he devotes a remarkable 
to the (own of Privas, an 
^distinguished muis- fnv- 
fsited during the Oceiipa- 
imk between the three 
int they all represent that 
of the golden mean. 
Hen defines as his ideal. 

! themes themselves are 
nuiportanl, und it mav 
ne is forcing them into 
« pattern. Mozart. Tor 
* a saWimc aspect which 
*° a different cate- 
Janvaux. But Giraudoux 
a J ,n * *“* nostalgia fi»r a 
a kind of music. « 
, Qr S a niiation that 
!®® 5 ?tljr satisfactory and 
au ra. This is one 

fty P ^! l, ° ,,fh h " 

is 4 novel or adultery 
night expect with Girsiu- 
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Jam Giriatthax (with glasses) on a n ip to South America in 1937 . 

Writing 

around 

women 


JKAN GIRAUDOUX) 

Or dims in nuft 
234pp. I5fr. 

1.11 iVleillQUhC 

27frpp. Ifrfr. Paris: Grnsset, 


doux, it doesn't follow a traditional 
pattern. Nelly has, for some time, 
been the mistress of Gaston ; while 
he is absent from Paris on business, 
she becomes involved with Reginald, 
a pulilical-cuni-dipiomaUc figure 
rather like the author himself. When 
Gaston returns, she hasn't the heart 
to reveal the truth to him, and so she 
keeps the two men In play for the 
duration of the plot, such as it is. 
I he point seems to be that a woman 
caught between two men may de- 
velop two different personalities, so 
that while she is technically lying to 
both', she is in her ambiguous way 
faithful to each, Nelly’s clothes, her 
shopping habits, hor mannerisms 
vary according to whether she is 
being Nelly-Reginatd or Nelly- 
(iaston, Fn the end she gets her 
wires crossed and has to opt out into 
a neutral marriage with an old mbp. 

The book shows a Jamesian meti- 
culousness in the analysis of tenuous 
sentiments, but the flavour is pre- 
1939 in the rather limiting sense. 
Giraudoux waxes -subtle about char- 
acters who are in themielve^ com- 
paratively uninteresting, and are 
going through the conventional 
motions of bourgeois Irving. Nelly is 
really - no more than the traditional 
coeutte f although she is rich 'enough 
to be independent), and she comes 
off rather badly in comparison with 
the women in Proust or Colette,. who 
have a sharpness and an earthiness 
in : which she , is lacking. ■ She is 
certainly not as successful as tbs 
better female characters in .Girau- 
doiis’s plays, ■, 


ROBERT COIIKN! 

(iiriuidoiix 

Three Faces of Destiny 
1 64pp. U ni versi l y of Chicago Press. 
£.1 12s. 


Mr, Cohan’s study, Giraudoux: 
Three Faces of Destiny, naturally 
raises the whole question of the 
significance and importance of 
Giraudoux's theatre, for which he 
makes high claims. He argues that 
English-speaking critics have so far 
neglected its intellectual aspect: ' 

While there is no attempt on my part 
to main tain that Giraudoux was a great 
original philosopher, I would like to 
show that his very stylized works are 
underlaid hy an intellectual system al 
least as profound as those of dramatists 
more ostentatiously thoughtful, such as 
Sartre, Beckett or. Brecht. 

Mr. Cohen tnkes as his starting- 
point Giraudoux’s own definition of 
tragedy, as given in the essay 
" Bel lac el la rrag&fie ” in the 
volume Utlteature. He translates the 
passage as follows 

(Tragedy] , . . is the affirmation of a 
horrible bond between humanity, and a . 
tpea ter- than -human destiny. U is man 
yanked from his horizontal, four- 
footed posture dnd held erect by a 
leash, a leash whose tyranny Is abun- 
dantly evident^ but whose governing 
will is unknown. 

Thh sentence is not easy to under- 
stand cither in the original French or 
in English. Mr, Cohen interprets it- 
as moulting ih&t ftjah Is torn between 
Two worlds : ; 

Man, at the outset, is bom into a world 
of " destiny ”, a pretonsciotis, pfe-ap'.al 
stale of tender sensations, animal in- 
siinctv and spiritual harmony. But: he 
is soon ■’yanked” from ,thisr 'destiny, 
(frit by the doctor’s forceps, then by: 


MHriirlv '% slnciurcH. inU* Ihe cold, 
r.ilidii.i I. iiii-iutacioiis world o[ 
" hum; i mi;, •' .ir iiumun uiluirs. I.iter- 
;ilh lie is pulled upright to assimic his 
roll.- as a full) matured member <>t |>iu 
world ni Imm.iniiy, and forced to 
lorcjiii (he mure ii.iUir.il world of 
ilesiui* Ivliin Inin. Ihe tl'ugcdv m 
(iiratidoit\\ schL-me of things occurs 
when destiny tries in reclaim him. 

Bui does this gloss make the 
mailer any clearer i It would M-em 
lu imply ih.it Giraudoux’s th .night is 
based nil the traditional Kousscau- 
islic comrasi between Nature, which 
is “gn,id". and Society, which con- 
tains sonic human or inhuman prin- 
ciple of evil, There arc undoubtedly 
traces of this altitude in certain 
plays: Le Snpplteneni an voyage tie 
Cook. Inteemezzo and La Folle tie 
Chaill ot. bill it does not explain 
everything and is far from being 
consistently maintained. In any case, 
why does Mr. Cohen reserve the 
term " de-dipy *’ for Nature ? Girau- 
doux specifically mentions two 
“(lest ins". And when he refers lo 
man’s “ position horizon! ulc dc 
qiladrupcde ”, which is hardly a 
complimentary phrase, is it certain 
that he is praising Nature 7 He may 
be saying rather that man has his 
roots in the animal world, but that 
he cannot behave simply as an 
animal: lie is subject to another 
imperamc. which forces him lo try 
to rise above himself, but this second 
imperative is not fully comprehensi- 
ble and it may be either good or 
bad. In other words, man is an 
exceptional animal, in IhaL he thinks 
he has a duty to himself, and 
perhaps a duty to “ God ", although 
" God " is a very uncertain principle. 
Man's urge to rise above himself 
may lead him to overreach himself, 
just ,i.s his reference to ”God’' may 
sometimes be more harmful than 
helpful. 

Perhaps this eonunent does not 
fully elucidate the matter cither. 
However, it may bo that Girau- 
doux's thought is just not reducible 
to any one system, and that he rings 
the changes on different metaphysi- 
cal alii tildes in different plays. He 
was not a supporter of rationality in 
aesthetics. He makes Jouvet say in 
LTnipromptn tie Paris that the word 
" to understand has no relevance in 
the theatre ; the point is “to feel" 
Yet a problem remains: cun the 
spectator feel properly, If he docs 
not sense lhat all the metaphysical 
components are in their right place ? 

Mr. Cohen divides the plays up 
into three groups, corresponding to 
the 11 three faces of destiny " : the 
sexual plays {Judith, Sodoine ct 
(iomarrhe. Pour Litcrdce), tire 
metaphysical plays (Amphitryon, 
Intermezzo, . Outline) and the 
political plays {Siegfried, Lit 
Guerre dp Troie , n'attra pas 
lieu, filecire. La Folle dc Chaillot). 
This classification is fairly arbitrary, 
because metaphysics are just as 
important as sex in hte first three, 
sex is prominent in the second three, 
and Electee i.s really no more or na 
less political than Judith. 

It can be argued that, with the 
exception, perhaps, at Siegfried and 
La Guerre dc Troie, which relate 
specifically to the Franco-German' 
problem and its importance for 
Giraudoux as a sort of special, 
persona! preoccupation,' the other 
plays, however varied they may 
seem, are nil - ultimately concerned 
. with one thing, which is the defini- 
tion of a certain quality of human 
existence. For reasons whicfa remain 
obscure. Giraudoux atways embod- 
ies the critique- of the qunliiy of life 
in u woman, whether she is & young 
girl like Judith, in the piny of (hat 
name, a married' woman -like Alc- 
mfcns hy Amphitryon, or. the elderly 
spinster, Mme; Aajrdlle, lirEd'-tf We 
dc fhciilht. '. ..... -‘ . 

In fuel, nil the plays could be 
called by, the narrjes- Of their 
female protagonists: Amphitryon 
should . be ^Icmhne, ' Intermezzo . 
could 1 be Isabelle. La Guerre dd 
Troie could bei Hdfehe eV Andro- 
maque ; even Siegfried might be 
Genevlhve. Giraudoux is . remarkably ' 
woman-centred and he .presents 
considerable range of female types. 
.Perhaps- Women injeresf him nk. dra- 
matic devices been use fa) ' their ' 
sliltus, in one sense. Is' clearer and 
more , significant than that of nien . 
,(lhey are virgins, or non-virgins, . 
single or married):; (b) they are 
observers of active ;life and partici- 
pate in ft only in mbments of crisis ■ 
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G. K. 

Chesterton 

a .selection from his 
non-fictional prose 
chosen by W. H. Auden 

Thin niuin)loi>v ruvitd (lirif i*F 
ChcHturtnn’H ninni cnnrernfiriil^rature, 
ixiliticx ;in>| rrdiaiuu. Ar a lilf'i niy 
critic, fajiiM' hilly, Mr Ainlon rauka 
CliciUni-tnn very higli, nnd he has 
included i-xlnicts, Home of them 
lengthy, on Chmirur, SliHkenpeare, 
Milton, JiihiiMon, Dickc-ne, Browning, 
Morris, It. I,. Stevi'iiHon, Kipling, 
JenniH, Wei Ik uml Slmw. 4(1/- 

Informed 

Sources 

by Willard S. Bain, Jr 

An ingcuiiHiN und witty novel which 
takes the form of tho day's output of a 
telex much mo in a nt«wB burnau. Mr 
Bain nxploira onn hh pert of electronic 
coniniiinii'Htinns tu oxcollent effect, 

His hook wuk liiut iniblifihed in the 
Unitnl StatiiH by Ihu Com muni eat ions 
Company of Sun ITuneisen. 80/- 

Seneca's 

Oedipus 

adapted by Ted Hughes 

"Ho seems to have vised Seneca ’b play 
as a framowovk mill as n source of 
images, diaem-diug the clogging 
rhetoric like a mnn picking stones 
from mud. Tho rmuit is a clean, solid 
language und on argument which 
proceeds Ichh hy syntax than from 
perception to perception ... Tt is a 
work of great irauginalive power." 
—A. Afwrrtt, The Observer. 18/- 

Hitler's 
Mein Kampf 

an analysis 
by Werner Maser 

Dr Mnsnr wus the first Germnn 
hiatorinn to he allowed to make ftdl 
usd iif tho Nazi archives confiacntixl by 
tho Allies alter the war, On this basis, 
and aftor much detailed ami 
painstaking rosea roh, ho has completed 
this important analysis of llitler’a ■ 
book. The translation by R. H, Barry is 
of Dr Manor's nnipliflcntion of the 
original Gm-man edition of his text. 60/- 

People 

and Planning . 

The sociology of housing 
.in Sunderland 

by Norman Dennis 

"A dificvwaimV whiclt all too easily 
presents itself in simplified and inert 
aba tractions comes vividly to life. This 
is more than an absorbing Account of ., 
the history and present state of housing 
in a particular town. It goep much 
■farther to raise genera] moral and 
political questions about the relation 
between govprnmcnt and individuals." 
—A. H. Halsey in his Introduction. 

In tho series "Society Today and i 
TomonnW With 20 photogrdplu. 90/- 

Antique Paste 
Jewellery 

by M; D, S. Lewis 

The first .title to appear in a new series 
qf monographs, "Faber Collectors 
Library", edited by Kate Foster. 
Illustrated with eight aplpur plates, 

49 monochrome plates and !8 drawings. 
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vt licit llivrn iiliiMnA- i, ci tic in I : (cl 
I hey c:»ii he ? i h tie mill e.\- 

I romisit 1 1 r; 1 1 4 men. hririi: ;il mice 
inoicitim.il .trill Lm iimiiil. Whether 
punl or bud. ihc> lead men it dunce. 

Hilt even if v-c .ijipii’.icli Ihe |»!nys 
from Hie pnint of view ol ihe chief 
feniiile cliariiclei-.. they Mill remain 
difficult to yrasp .»■% a whole. because 
tlicii implication-. \.o j hcwiklcr- 
ingly. Some .ire extremely biller and 
pcvtiniislic. sis if (iiraudoiix v/cre 
working olf an inlense haired of fife ; 
Ihi.s is (he case in Jntlirh. Stuitniif et 
• liotntmht , Lia ire. Pi *ur f.unhti 
and even Outline. No amount of 
piccious decoration can hide the fact 
dial, in these works. Girniittoux is 
stressing the worthlessness of most 
human beings, the shoddiness of 
human relations and (he impossibil- 
ity of achieving even .1 semblance of 
happiness 01 dignity. Vet in some 
others- Amphitryon. Intermezzo 
and l.ti /'nth' tie ( In till or --he puis 
forward what appears to be a 
warmly humanistic philosophy : 
there is u concepr of dignifieo 1 
human living, which is undendood 
by the " good " people, whs* 1111 iy also 
he (he little people. At (he Mime 
time, it is never quite clear what 
fiiraudoux’s altitude is towards the 
supernatural. It is curious lint a 
wiilcr who was presumably an 
agnostic should have made n.sc of 
the supernal ural in almost all bis . 
major plays. He is obviously relying 
un it as an essential metaphor, but 
what the metaphor is meant to imply 
often remains obscure. * 

Take, for instance, the central 
point of Judith. The heroine, a b 
young woman who craves for the § 
purity of ail absolute (like Electre. t j 
IsaocMe, Lin, I.ucrecc, &c.), is per- o 
suaded to sacrifice herself fur collec- a 
live, social reasons to the enemy, p 
Holophernes. She yickls to the gen- P 
eral superstition. To her astonish- 
ment, Holophernes turns out to be ® 


I her ideal iiKio, ic.diMitf. anli-Mipersli- 
> I inns politic-ally intclligciit. and lie 
invites her to share his confidently 
human way or thinking. After their 
night of love, she kills him. because 
she cannot bear the thought of him 
Waking up again in a medinere 
world. It is latci revealed to her, 
however, by a .supermini lal messen- 
ger that the killing was really dic- 
tated by "Ciod ", She again yields (.1 
collective pressure by becoming a 
permanent, and laigdj false, public 
figure, Judith, the avenger of het 
country's wrongs. 

How can we “ feel " this properly, 
if we cannot understand it I No 
doubt, Giraudoux has to follow the 
outlines of the myth, but it does not 
make sense that Judith should 
admire Holophernes for being so 
independent of superstition and yet 
at each turn Accept superstition her- 
self. Nor does it seem convincing 
that “ God *' should be pulling the 
strings, if he does not exist. It is as if 
Girnucloux were thinking in terms of 


individual scenes and not about (he 
coherence of (he whole. 

Similar discrepancies arc notice- 
able in the other sombre plays. In 
Soilmie et Gonwnhr. “ Ciod " is 
indifferent to man and yet he de- 
mands (lint one happily married 
couple should be found, if the towns 
arc to be saved. How can lie he both 
an indifferent and a jealous God 7 In 
Outline, it is not explained why the 
heroine should have deserted the 
absolute world of “ Nature " in 
order to bebave intransigent^ in the 
human world of compromise. Gimu- 
doux, one suspects, is just pushing 
the concepts about and achieving 
local effects, without hmhering to» 
think them through. Mr. Cuiicn has 
high praise for Outline, but he docs 
not clarify the gratuitousness of the 
starling-point. 

Perhaps, in the last resort, we have 
to see Giraudoux as a sentimentalist : 
an embittered one in the sombre 
plays, and a whimsical one in the 
three more cheerful works. Amphi- 
tryon, Intermezzo and La Folie tie 


Chaillot, which may give him his 
best chance of survival. At any rate, 
it is in these three that we find the 
greatest number of successful and 
specifically “ Giralducian *' scenes. 
Amphitryon puts the human case 
against God in a charmingly poetic- 
way; God imposes his will on man- 
kind, but in order to gel mankind to 
accept him freely, he has to behave 
exactly as a man, i.e.. temporarily 
abdicate his divine prerogative. In- 
termezzo argues that men long for 
the transcendent, and (hat this long- 
ing is better than prosinexs, hut that 
wisdom lies in accepting the imper- 
fections of life as they" are, and 
seeing them in as poetic a light ns 
possible. La Folie tie ( haillnt is a 
funny, yet melancholy, pastoral 
dream about the principle of virginal 
innocence getting the better of anti- 
poetic, soulless activism. 

In conclusion, we can perhaps say 
that Giraudoux oscillates between 
two different view's of the quality of 
life. In his pessimistic mood, he 
condemns his characters to death or 


s uicide, a lid society to lolaI , 
tion ; wipe it a ]| ouli 
saying; it would be bclS' 
never existed. In hLx 0 * 
mood, lie has a vaguely J? 
century vision ofT ,S 
society n n town about the S 
wiis-pri'fecture, where lift 
quaintly perfect, as in tt £ 
This is an attractive notk- 
strangely enough. Mr. Coh«fi 
seriously ns modern polity 
mg, smee he says, in conned 
Ln Folic. d e Chaillot: 

It is nn appeal for France to F rt 
destiny in the values of honw, . 
city and purity-rather fe 
mechanical, technological 
Li-Jince, these Issues are enfoj 
Giraudoux s appeals, by jm 
have been followed. Once motifi 
dmix hus been the prophet 
future, ‘ 1 

This is. unfortunately, oj 
sanguine. Mr. Cohen cans# 
been in Paris for some tin 
thinks thnt the city has avofcW 
unicul, technological confute 
real life, La Folie has not mi 


To the Editor 


George III 


Tudor & Jacobean Portraits 

by Roy Strung 

A two- volume culaiogue of nl! Items in 
Hie National Portrait Gallery's collection 
down to the end of the reign of James I, 
Over 400 pages of pltites, * Rtcfi as the 
external mpraranee of these two mighty 
(utdhcmmlc-loaklng wluiues may be >. . . 
Ihls h nothing ComjHtred to the u valth 

within.' Antonin Fraser in thh sercTATon 
*Mislorbms have good reason to be 
FBUfitl for these sumptuous volumes , , . 

A- L. Rawse lit history today. ' ... in 
rhe ketrlodm clash . . M. C. Brad brook 
(n 111a Sunday TMlKiKArit 

*15 15s. (by post £16. Is.) 


Th? Pennine Way 

l. b»*g Distance Footpath Guitle do. I 

by Torn Stephenson 

Copiously illustrated wlLh'p holograph, 
drawings, dingnihis hhd 2>6 full colour 
tracts lopm Ordnance Survey maps, 

■ jWs ncwly-publishcd guide book, written 
. former secretary or the Rlimblcrs , 

■ Association, describes llie cliuracter of 
1 iho;250-miles route stage bv stage arid 

• provides notes oh ib iicafoglcal 
formation, flora and fauna. \ . . north 

. 1 lotting tor. YORKSHIRE POST 

' 30s. (by post 30s. 6d.) 


The Science. Museum : 
Photography iCoilectl on . 

hy b. B. Thomas ■ 

T I* first descript he cat u logq6 of the- . 
ral Iccuon, , co vtr Jug ; the entire technical v 
history pr photography* extensively 
|liustra{«l .ip monochrome and colour, ■ 

. * .ifftfforqdfflUai to pkotdgraphk 

btert*\are. , '\ni Ki.\Asq*i, two \ | 

/■v : : ' v , ' '• CIsst post m) 

9M%KA&LS): AtHniJa : ' 
d»tfc, Ifot^Irti Vlodiict. Lotion £Cl 


Sir, — The debate ubnui George III is 
becoming confused. T-hcrc arc two sep- 
arate and distinct points at issue: (l) 
Was George HI a wcuk. unstable, neuro- 
tic character, subject to periodical fits 
of Insanity, who finally became incur- 
ably mad ? (2 j Did he suffer from por- 
phyria ? As on historian. I am com- 
petent to write only on the Jirst point. 

*n*o facts arc that George III had 
tour Illnesses during which he was men- 
tally deranged: I7SS-S9, isoi, 1X04, 

1810 ; and that during the last nine years 
of bis Hfe he was not in his right mind, 
blind, deaf, senile, and totally uncon- 
scious of the world on hide himself. Two 
£? <sses ar « in 1762 and 

1765. That of 1762 was brief, is well 
documented, and there lias never been 
any suggestion that it was accompanied 
by symptoms of insanity. The illness of 
1765 was longer and more serious, but 
there Is no contemporary evidence For 
Insanity. 

It Is a pity Mrs. George did not read 
George III and the Mutl-liirsiness be- 
fore writing to you (January 29), Had 
sho cjono so she would have realized 
that the points she raises were consid- 
ered and refuted on pages 1X4-186 of (ho, 
b ° ok - As Dr. Macalpine and Dr. Hunter 
show* the stories about George III being 
insane In 1765 only begun after ,tho 
Kluffs death 1X20, They were un- 
known to contemporaries. Horace Wal- 
poI&did noL fcar insan'ty but consmnp- 
Upn, wWch he believed 'to be the here- 
ditary disease of the Royal Family. 

The argument that George III waS ln- 
snno races formidable diHleaUies. There 
was no Insanity in his paternal anccs-. 
tore, the homes of Brunswick and 
«uart, and so far us 1 am !\wnre uonc in 
Uie bouso or Saxe-Gothn. the family of 
1 r ‘ h as been no insanity 

Iri the Royal Family since George Hrs 
death, nor In (he house of Hanover (des- 
cended from George Hi** fifth son, the 
Duke pf Cumberland!. These facts must 

lary inlanUy ?l ' irfn any lhcPry of herctI1 - 

Aa.ftr as George T(l himself is con- 
cerned, it would he difficult! (u find a 
man psychologically less prone (o, in- 
snnity. Hc led a temperate tmd sober life. 

.He did^aoi indiilpe in thA Fnshlohnble 
S«»i« over-eating • or over-d rink Ing. 

; F cxual deviations nod was 

• Eat|mul to his wife, He enjoyed outdoor 
exercise and took pains .to keep hfmself 

• a norma E human being 
flipw.wliii were close to 

■ ih “' 

human, beipgs .he had to face 


In M^arch, 1782, the King was com- 
nelled to accept (he resignation of 
Lord North and the loss of (lie Ameri- 
can colonies ; in July his son Prince 
Alfred died; in March. 17X3, he 
seriously considered abdication rather 
than adrqit Charles Fox to office (which 
no was compelled to dot: in Mav his 
favounio child. Prince Octavius, died 
(George ItF was verv fond of young 
children-— “There will be no Heaven 
1 r ra .? ' be sai ‘* > '* Octavius is not 
there ); in June there was the great 
quarrel with the Prince of Wales about 
his establishment ; in November Fox’s 
East India Bill. Here is an accumulation 
or private and public distress — yet once 
again, no suspicion or him of insanity. 
If George III was n neurotic character, 
iwychologicnlly prone to insanity, why 
did ho uot go mad in 17X3 ? 

This, then, Is die problem. Here is 
a man, with no taint of insanity in his 
ancestry, of a sober and temperate life, 
who has overcome the most intense 
personal and political crises, who sud- 
denly, at rtie age of fifty, at a moment 
of profound peace in his political and 
Bamily affain, at the height of a very 
painful physical Illness, shows symptoms 
of mental derangement which hist for 
three months and then pass nwny not 
to recur for another twelve years. These 
are the facts that physicians have to 
explain. What was hih illness 7 Wns 
it mental In origin ? ■ [f so. svliy did 
it not appear in years of more intense 
^ .A 111 * ' s explanation 
of the physical symptoms from - which 
heanffered in 1788 ? Or was it H ii ill- 
new of the body which affected the 
brain 7 

I do not know the answer, and r leave 
R to physnaans and historians of medi- 
eme to dccjde. But they dm do so only 
on the basis of exact tacts. The fact* 
must not be strained or Falsified t 0 fit 
preconceived theories. It is not correct. 

^ r n Gc ‘ lp S* «*>s. that 
the King dismtaed Bute from favour on 
hts rwovery ln 1765. It was Bute who 
left Geoigo III, and this took place in 
AratBt, 1766, DPtpen months after the 
Bmgls recovery (sec Sedgwick, Letters 
fratn George 1U. to Lord Bute. 255-8) 

Llrf 04 8s Mr - D: ‘ vis «nd Mr 

5Sr tj 5 nf ert ( { amtJ,r Y 22) ^ at the 

“7.7 i lln ?J8 beRgn I n I78X his rela- 
(joMalps with ■ nls sops Georhc and 
Frederldk - were undergoing painful 

( Th ?^ arrc5 Wjtii the Prince of 
Wales dates back to 1781 (see Aspfnall 
Core* Jj 

e settlement of 
Thl Jn J 7X7, (before 

i W)' brought about a Tecon- 

dkallon - fsee AgpinaM. 272-3J. The 


Supplement (January 29;. For all J 
know ho may be right. But from the 
historical point of view It docs not 
?i» a « ma l te , r * Wlrelher or not George 
111 suffered from porphyria is of small 
importance historically' speaking. In 11 
sense porphyria is a red herring which 
may lead us awny from the real point. 
1 nai point is : was George 1 1 1 psycho- 
logically weak, predisposed to menial 
illness : or did he suffer from some 
organic disease of rho body 7 Was it 
his mind or hjs body Hint was diseased 7 
To answer this, the physician must base 
his diagnosis on facts as ascertainable 
and precise ns the readings of a 
rliermomelcr. 

There are three separate mid distinct 
(hemes in George /// and the. Mud- 
ausmessi (he account ur the King's ill- 
nesses, the discussion of developments in 
psyclualry and the diagnosis of por- 
phyria. Of these the Iasi is the least 
important. It would be a disservice to 
historicalresearch if the debnie about 
George HI were l 0 revolve round the 
Issue of porphyria. It i s much to he 
regretted that your review muk uccount 
, fait of these rhemes. I con- 

clude with the point with which I s i a rted 
this correspondence (January 151, There 
is no evidence that George HI suffered 
from symptoms of menial dcrungcniem 
before ihe year 1788. All medieui dUig- 
nosia must begin with that fact. 

~ „ . JOHN BROOKI-. 

uj Hursl Avenue, London, L.4. 

Jir , ^u a . n .J n,e , res ‘?i J ttislorian. r 
mustsay that the scientific conlribulorh 

ih.r/ 3 . c ? rrey5 ?, n<lcncc so far have done 
absolutely nothing to shake the strength 
t>f the porphyria thesis put forward by 
Dr. Macalpine and Dr. Hunter. 
Professor Russell Davis and Dr. John 

SU88CSt ( J c n " unry 221 lh «‘ '"ore 
plausible cause of George Ilfs J lines** 

. 0 “m f.9H ncJ crises, of eirclim- 

adm? 8 ft,J.i^ 1 *r® n8 i aSl, ¥ CQnt,our Ihcy 
admit that the JricJlon between George 

UJ and the GronviHe ministry was not 
amount foil the ill- 
ness of 1765. Bui this is a mere ditch 

to ,« th L . yawnin 8 chasm 
waiting to engulf their theory some 
twenty years later In tlje reign. 

The worst period bf stress George III 
? vef v5o, t0 fa co was between Ndvcm* 
bM, 1781, and March, 1784. Every-' 
thttw went wrong. His army was' forced 
Into taiomlnious surrender at York town. 
His favourite minister faced imminent 
d^eat In the Goirunons and had to re- 
sign. He was obliged to acknowledge 
toe indeDopdence of the greater pan of 
nis empire. Fatly 'political manoeuvres 
forced him to accept unwanted mini- 
sters in circumstances which Seemed to 
him to be abasing the monarchy and 
destroying thor balance of the const!-' 
tutlon. Amid all tliese. troubles his eldest- 
son, toe heir to 1 his torone. - rebelled 
agalMi his piaitankal standards of oon- 


ncatly into the other historical 
Entia non sunt mulilplicandg. 

Then there is Dr, Dean's letttti 
ary 29), the substance of whTdi 
been my privilege to see rqm 
more places within a few ««tn 
I could hove well believed poKilfe 
was unfortunate in choosing i«i 
himself on your reviewer: that 
cell flat nt the starting-line, ft 
a sort of fatal logic about hlife 
for hundreds of specimens frcal 
subjects. This, of course, iswnj 
cannot deduce porphyria fronti 
cal evidence. WcU, if yon cuss 
that, you cannot deduce anyiir 
from lilhloiieal evidence elite) 
fact wo should stop wasting 
and disband all university arts 
men is forth with, 1 am sure Dt 
did not «rasp (he inexorable 
consequences of his line of 
nut ho will surely see after a link 
thought that wo cannot be e 
take it seriously. 

There are more material 
regarding which perhaps he 
reflection give us historian! 
guidance. Ho is mixed 19 * 
urnilholouy. It is not a spa mm 
yelling rid of, but a cuckoo. 
cuckDu madness will not dM 
as I umleretand it so far. Mr. I 
disposed of it (January IS Win 
D«ni arrived on the scene and bf 
not space for half toe Ule. 1 
remind Dr. Dean thnt an 
century king lived in public- * 
surrounded constantly by fa- 
cials and servants. Hundreds « ‘ 
saw him and dozens talked 
the daily levees. His toirf 1 
ministers had dally interview 115 
ness. A groat deal of corrtspfl 
between him and his minislenn 
I do not think that any historaa 
has read, as I have, extensively » 
masses of .political cgrrespM* 
hold a view other than that I* 
his life George III was iwniaH) 
mal. There remain only thw, 
interstices of time in 1788-9. 1 
1804, amounting in all m 
months, and toe twilight ag? 
when, toe effects of senliii? 
mingle with those of his ofe 
is a Procrustes's bed, into 
medical diagnoses have to iit/i 
The' attrnettveness of Ibe rfj 
thesis to historians of this peri"/, 
it fits so well. Any toeoo , 
or of mental derangeewn 1 
caused which presupposes 
outside these periods will not !*r| 
toe general context of 
But ! am sure that If DlDmoJ 


l , h biochemical effects on brain 
jnd then eastigalmg Dr. Mac- 
L jnd Dr. Hunter for not invoking 
Lul stress as a cause for the 
\ madness. This is a n 9 n scqmtiir. 
t diagnosis of porphyria isncccp- 
ihe waxing and wanma of the bio- 
ahnormnlity is the necessary 
for Ihe mental symptoms: 
r factors are secondary or act 
«ji ihe bioohcmicnl channel. But 
J this is how he envisaged stress 

*** 1,5 cV M. WHITrY. 
Uhhury Road, Oxford. 

Permissions 

I In a letter published in vour 
oa January 22 Mr. T. J. Winni- 
m: “The Bronte Society . . . 
ave said that they hnd given 
d nccess to another scholar 
in the same field,” He made 
lhai ha had “ been refused per- 
by the Council of the Brontii 
:o iee certain documents in the 
Parsonage Museum’*, 
a long correspondence thnt l 
« had with Mr. Winnifrith and from 
kwdings with him, 1 believe myself 
pdu “ other scholar” referred to, 
[that the documents mentioned are 
uo-ulled Bjrstall Letters, 
r caiogorically state that I did 



a po .. 
raK .• v. 

luiphffiir,. 1:. 
rtilol. 


T«sx«t on him fat 

iT%5 a -w lh r cy people. 

:' ( Q r. instance, there took 

sp 1^9 f a fcsv months: 

. ft 1 fus favourite broiher, Gloiides- 
^ Jn- Italy; top marriage of his second 
, brother,: Cumberland, to a subject (a 
■■ • ^nrnago Which Gatuue 1 1 r ■ considered 

f ;,hc t iiieeEi / , « from 

.cancer O fh is .mother : (he disgrace and 
nl^ C0 ' *^9-! Queen • of Den- 

jSS^V Ritd /finally. tv -revelniion. that 
'Qjbdpeator'dUiq had l>«in -secretly itidr*' 
• r : years,, If. Georoi Ulhad been 

r ^ -nhlortaiM have depicted fiimj, 

% rriaUirt ' 1 772 ?/ . 

► also- Ihe/eve^l-, 6 f, 1 782*83. 


" of'.-Fredenck/s opposition. 

Si sEessi* 


duct, etwairi Jo ffi c current vices of 
Jugh 1 society, had tb be bouoht at great 
esMnse out of toe clutches of a black- 
maHing MWess.snd made himself the 
Patron of his .father'a political obpo- 
nenft. Nevertheless,: toe king, rallied. 


of. br.. Mitiialpihis's 

' 5 u 3 Jers - book were, first, i(hal 
: SffiTOW sointes about Gedrge'.llJ 1 
- previously untiied ■. by ' h istoriani ■ 1 a 
.-^ncii ! %'S l ^t 

acewate. vD r< ;• Gooffa* 

I 'A liter i 
. , 1 1 "W. .toe, Thlhis Lltcrhrv 



touaht teck strongly,: and won bi a 

. ,i,c 

■ t ,P h^d a breakdown during 

• period there might have -been 1 sdraeJ 
twng to say for .your correipomWottfl 

' But In .fact he did not do *0 
Unto.agerfour more years which ware’ 
some the quietest of Ihis/r^gnV The' 

' ^rol, affairs, ran Jpri H qiled 

, wheals, anda substajHlal diplomatic^uc-' 

Z?^' shon ^ b8 ^ r P' 

ft jfintss- 'Apart ftom 

• jhu ■ greet thrficuUy, it - seems 1 id me • lhdt > 

r s^Plyadds anoXtra ffBd 

iinneesssary cteij^ation f 0 the' rfr- 
; phyna theory;, which by tfteft sioi$ 


a mu juio mat u - jj 

other medical expert can pin ^ 
an al tenia live to porphyrM 
corresponds more exactly 
tine medical evidence and "j 
general personal context, then 
will treat it with respect. . Jj 
. IAN R. Cfl 
ip . Gceeh Larie, CWjlei } 
■ Hertfordshire. i‘ ; ■ '< ; 

Sir.— Your reviewer afl£^ 
reapondehts seem to 
tomy between madness and 

This is a false conception. lf^ 

had porphyria (and as Dr. 


the Birstall Letters in the Bronte 
two) by permisison of the Bronid 
jtty, in Council or its officers. 

MILDRED G. CHRISTIAN, 
ftiu Hall Hotel, Bloomsbury 
lit, London, W.C.l. 


fhe Search after 
[ Hapiness ’ 

i.-Mt. L. r. Chambers (Junuury 
w waratcly described the pub- 
.i| flJsfo^> of Charlotte Brontlt's 
T « Starch after Hapiness. I am 
ji a your reviewer or anyone else 
iumlihe impression that its cxist- 
»i discovery ”, for I have been 
wile deny this in response to 
B »iuines (Indeed to pretend the 
l^.iroiiki be an injustice to the 
Wnpt Department at the British 
where it is clearly indexed), 
u 7 to ay, however, that The 
ylltr Hapiness, 1969, is the first 
, n j 0 , 8 * 1 tad accurately Clmr- 
j lc,l ‘ fa Hatfield’s edition 
uj and capitalization were 
utjzed, and punctuation supplied. 
rl!!M 0 cases altered the meun- 
Jjw® were approximately 
ff^hstonhvo errors of tran- 
J 05 tine manuscript is in Cluir- 
* famous minute script), 

LW fo . rget * however, that al- 
Kir? ‘bed lo produce ns aceur- 
&t«au™ D0 1 Mlble ' fa® re ‘ri Purpose 
l&iffrv Provide a vchicio 
Enf ,S mans delightful ill ust ra- 
iJurevm.Lu"®* ' E on no other . 

^^: J ur„ N SY- 

^ Buildings of 
Wth Lancashire 

wf* °* Sit Nikolaus 
, (January 22) 
* 145 buiUHn«^ ^rikhtly opinions 

P f Uvei ^ 001 Uni_ 

®Vtrymn?u a ^ i 5 .a great mam We 

r ^ Ptovokl JFU 1 # aBd we a11 

rjm J? 1 - But h® 

^plying ^. 4 ^^ 1 ^ B«t away 
1 fay L?if f e university has 
of nine- 

^ lo make room 
fflfg ? of archi- 
Wiberatelv* Qentre which 

u * mbnf ..^toageons.** - and 
affront 


Style on u cenlrdl city area where sites 
come Tree bn by bir, and a variety of 
bin tilings must be spread over twenty 
years and more. Docs he think this has 
been done with success in any other 
place 7 

Wc thought that. In an age of experi- 
mcm und vitality, this was a way of 
dentil. The students of our Schools of 
Architect ure mid of Civic Design will 
be the lenders of their field tomorrow. 
As stiiilints [hey need to see the talents 
of the vanguard of today. Our build- 
ings might look disparate in the 1 960-,. 
but. as the university precinct fills up, 
and tihe heavy through traffic is 
diverted, and the spaces between build- 
ings hegin to he related, und the trees 
begin to grow, wc should find in the 
I /70s thnt we have a mature precinct. 

Think on » grand scale — much longer 
and much more permanent than we in 
Liverpool cun do-Clare, King's 
Chapel, Gibb’s und Wilkins's buildings 
live peacefully together— or is that 
a no i her zoo for Sir Nikolaus ami your 
reviewer’/ 

As a member of the Liverpool Uni- 
versity Development Committee for 
nearly twenty years, but speaking for 
myself, 1 suggest that Sir Nikolaus has 
allowed enthusiasm for the nineteenth 
century to blind him to the needs, the 
purposes, und. ok 1 believe, the achieve- 
ments of the twentieth. 

A. HUDSON DAVIES. 

X Grosvcnor Road, Liverpool 19. 

P.S. — In fact, the news on January 
30 is that ihe university has now re- 
ceived four of this year's seven Civic 
Trust awards for Liverpool for build- 
ing and landscaping 

P. K. Page 

Sir,— Your reviewer of George Wood- 
cock’s edition of Canadian Literature 
»V.i. 41 (January 221, describing the 
work of P. K. Page, refers to " his three 
new-world homes”. P. K. Page may 
not be *’ self-consoionsly Canadian”; 
but she is, I believe, quite consciously 
female. 

Vl’DAH HAMON. 

173 Bnnitliall Lane South, Bramhall, 
Cheshire. 

‘ Onion John ’ 

Sir, -I read Rosemary Manning's 
article mi Onion John (December 4) 
ami have written to inform you that I 
read The Owl Service by Alan Gnrncr 
and enjoyed it. I rend it when 1 wns 
eleven and I am now twelve. The 
weirdness and nighlmarishncss of it is 
still very vivid with the girl being en- 
chanted by rho plates and the pattern 
disappearing when she traced them. J 
liked it because it was so well written 
nml to realistic yon could imagine it 
happening any moment, not like the 
fairy stories; it whs fantastic without 
making it unreal. 

! read in Rosemary Manning's article 
that no children had read it. I was 
surprised about (hat because it is in 
Kettering Public Libraiv, the children’s 
department. 

KATY STEANF. 

31 Headlands, Kettering, Northerns. 


!}"" ° hleralure into adulthood, 
and if is probably for this reason that 
some libraries have excluded her books 
from their shelves. Speaking from my 
own experience, once as a child and now 
:« a librarian. I think it preferable to 
have perhaps half a shelf of Blylons in 
I c faw ro n know they may he 
able to borrow one they will probably 
be satisfied with so met!] ing else if none 
is available; if they know there is none 
ill stock (hey may decline to use the 
library at .ill and demand Blytons as 
presents from all (heir relations, as I 
used io do. 

CHRISTINE PENNEY. 

28 We-,1 Street, Sira (ford- upon- A von, 
Warwickshire. 

Sir,- -No mystery at all about Enid 
Blytons popularity, (a) She has always 
been in print, fbj She could tell a good 
lule: though no master of fiction, she 
described children and their slightly 
breathless daily adventures in a way that 
children found both enjoyable and per- 
fectly credible. 1 am not concerned 
here with the progressive parent's pel 
hate. Noddy, hut with the Secret Seven 
and Famous Five sagas am] tales like 
The Sea of Adventure and The l’ alley 
of Adventure. 

The intellectuals have never been able 
to understand why all those lovely, suit- 
able Puffin Books that came at Christ- 
mas did not always find readers; they 
forget that many children can read, but 
do not read either much or easily. Too 
much descriptive scene-seLling and a 
complicated plot pm 8 them off; they 
want a story now; Enid Blyton gave it 
to them. I wonder how many slow 
readers she got off the launching pad? 
1 can think of several. 

C. H. WATSON. 

26 Oaklands Close, Pelts Wood, 
Kent. 


‘ Pen and Brush 9 


r„* j T%1 _ a from the three volumes published by S. 

H,ma JBlVtOn Fischer Verlag, (he volume will include 

•f c.tma flftu Idlia,. tl.nl ...» n.l.:nnll.. 




out Some of the world * 
disease r yoqbt the diagnose 
periods of madness may bave r 

td a porph?ric eu«phalppr 

chemical upset ! of brain^ 
consequent .atactfmal & 
dichotomy is between 
; known biochemical cause JJJJj 
.. from" otttsr or Unknown f* ., 
point is important, 
b cbgfent exwnplk of fa® 
brain, and aud *1 ■ Lf 

biochemical "cause? 
are claiming Idcreaslhg 
• Professor Rujssell P^vi^ 

tastob worse confdupoeo 
accepting (ho ■‘^jagdps 1 * r 


far living Jn ^ shirts, 

^ lhl Dd th ? /y * av * been 
f ku S ot J> e . Pr«anet. toe uni- 

s^nS?fe 1 S?ir b “ ,b «" 

SasBESss : 

J rC8t < >E the 


Sir,— Until the age of, I blush to say, 
thirteen. I was a devoted addict of Enid 
Blyton, in spite of all my parents' could 
do, by the subtle display of Arthur 
Ransonte. Geoffrey Trease and R. L. 
Stevenson, to entice me to superior fic- 
tion. When I read Treasure Island it 
was under protest, only made endurable 
by the prospect of helping myself to the 
next batch of Famous Free .books 
due at my father's bookshop next door. 
Although, as a child, I never asked 
myself why I enjoyed Miss Blyton'9 
books so much I think (heir attractions 
may be summed up as follows. With 
the exception of her natural history 
hooks (which f rarely tackled) they are 
very easy to road, requiring no effort 
of the intellect or imagination; they 
offers delightful escape to worlds where 
exciting countries: may become con- 
veniently entangled in the branches or a 
tali tree and where children solve 
mysteries without the aid of adults or 
run away to camp on deserted islands in 
the greatest comfort. I think they do 
for some children what light romantic 
novpls do for some adults; they provide 
a luxurious and effortless way of pass- 
ing (be time; combined with escape 
to a desirable different world. The 
“ escape ” of course lasts only until the 
book is finished, when the reader finds 
bimsetf precisely where he started, 

‘ T do not -think my addjctibp, for addic-- 
tion 1 k vyflSj did me much barm, thanks 
largely to. parents ahd teachers who 
eventually: succeeded in^ ^awAketiing soma, 
critical sense,*: and I remeinjber Miss 
B3y Ion’s Work with a great deal of af- 
fectionate 1 pleasure. There is. however, 
a danger that children who read nothing 
eJsp may carry * the habit ■ of choosjng 
.thd ea-»ieit| and most inynediately afirad" 
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Great critical acclaim for 

VISIONAEY& DREAMER 

l\vi ) j ii it ■! it ■ jniini ciri: Samuel ftiln u r iV: \ 'a Iw ; ml I ’urno-Jf iin j s 

DAVID CECIL 

• Lord David tells (he stories of the two artist-, with beautiful simplicity and 
directness ’ VV. T. Oliver, The Yorkshire Host 

• I hope the importance of this modest and decorous book will not be 
overlooked' John Holloway, Spectator 

This book consists of David Cecil’s Andrew Mel Inn Lee lutes They must 

Jiuve been a delight to listen to, for they have all the author's characteristic 
ctisc and grace 1 Waller Allen, The Daily Telegraph 

*' Lord David docs more for both painters than simply to recount their lives 
He presents both the visionary and the dreamer in (lie bright und captivating 
light of his own sympathy * Philip Toynbee, The Observer 

‘ Lord David's grea t' talent is Tor biography, the tender anatomising of character. 
And with Palmer and Burne-Jones, Lord Duvld is Ira Hick ing in just (he kind 
of lives that engage his sympathies ’ Bcvis Hillier, The Sunday Times 

‘\ . . wc end with having a firm grasp of the personalities of these two men 
both of whom underwent much suffering ’ Denys Sultan, The Fimmckd Times 

70 ii lust rations, 2 In colour, 63s 


Sir.— Nothing could please me bettor 
than the complimentary notice in 
Commentary (January 15) on Pen and 
Brush. Wc too wished that a fully 
illustrated catalogue could have con- 
veyed the pleasure with which one 
encounters Stephen Spender the 
dreamer /doodler, Enid Bagnold the 
world traveller, or for that matter 
George Rurkor the landscape artist. The 
selection had to be confined to Anglo- 
Saxons because it contains only items 
in the Berg Collection for English and 
American Literature, the endowment of 
which provides only for those two. In 
this selection wo exhausted our hold- 
ings und, indeed, ourselves. 

LOLA L. SZf.ADlTS. 

Berg Collection, The New York 
Public Library. 

Thomas Mann’s 
Letters 

Sir, -After reading the fascinating 
lead review of the Thomas Mnnn- 
Helnrioh. Mann letters (January 15), I 
am sure that your readers would be in- 
terested to know that wc are going to 
publish The Letters of Thonias Mann, 
J 889- 1955 in the Autumn. 

In addition to the letters selected 


some fifty letters that were originally 
written in English, or are extant only in 
English translations made by Mann's 
various secretaries. 

Thomas Mann's letters are essential 
to the understanding of the autobio- 
graphical elements which he skilfully 
concealed in his books. He was against 
autobiography as a literary form and 
as very few of the letters to be -trans- 
lated were written with any thought of 
publication, Mann reveals himself with 
the integrity that be brought u> all his 
dealings with the written word. Until 
hfs diaries arc unsealed thesp letters will 
continue to provide our most intimate 
glimpses into his life, mind and work- 
shop. 

ffedric j. warburq: 

Martin Seeker and Warburg Ltd., 14 
Carlisle Street, London, W.l. . 

1 Hans Erich 
Nossack 

Sir,— W b were interested to see the 
review/ article on Deni unbekannten 
Sieger by Hans Erich NoSsack' in your 
issue of January 8, since we published 
last year The Impossible , Proof which 
your reviewer mentions as the only one 
of Nossack'* lodger prise works pub- : 
listed' fa fais . counify. English . readers 
of (his book and those whose interest 
will have been aroused by your article 
“ Living with History" will be glad to. 
know that we hope to publish toe Eng- 
lish translation, of , Der Fall dArifiez 

Barrie and Jenkins Ltd, 2 qunent'i 
Intv London, W.C.2. ,> ' 








organised by the 
Deity Mirer 

Entries now invited. 

Closing date March 7th 1970 


For full details of entiy 
and awards send 
stamped addressed 
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12th CHILDREN'S 
LITERARY 
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Sir John Newsom, 

Miss Jan6t Adam Smith, 
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Ted Hughes, Mr. Melvin 
J. Lasky. 
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Mie f c ( aiuic-iif -s nf Jersey must 
have hoe 11 a remarkable race. Sol- 
diei-.. admini-trjiturs. agriculturists, 
tlicv ieu«ulcil in immense diaries 
everything dial happened 10 them 
and sedulously preserved all llicir 
Jeiter-lmoks. accounls and other re- 
cords. The ei mi sequence is that their 
soliiinimuis papers now cons tit ulc a 
superb natural quarry for Ihe memo- 
rialist. I ven die women of the 
l.unilv sse re gifted loo. for they drew 
and i*. 1 inied \»iih awe -in spiring skill. 

All these maiciiuis which include 
mure ilia 11 n hunilrvil manuscript 
hooks as well a-, many other Items — 
have now been pul into the hands of 
their picscin editor. Mrs. Stevens, 
who has limit: an c.\|>ert job in 
extracting [he best things from them, 
no light task si net- they range from 
the year 178ft up 10 about 1890. 
Mod of ihe action lakes pJuce in 
Jersey, wheie Sir John, the most 
illustrious of ilic clan, attained the 
rank of A.O.C. first 10 William IV 
^d.lhcn 10 Queen Victoria, a past 
winch involved him in frequent visits 
to (he mainland and ill encounters 
with all manner nf celebrated char- 
acid's, j here arc also sidelights on 
his earlier iniliimy career and on 
ijiai of his son. also John, the one in 
the American War of 18 J 2, the other 
in tlic Crimea. 

, Though this is a book which natur- 
ally yields iis fullest interest to those 1 
who live in Jersey or know the j 
island well, it has in addition another 1 
aspect that calls for special commen- 1 
datum. Handsomely produced by a 1 
Jersey printer, it contains no fewer 1 
than eight excellent coloured plates, , 
[1 fly-seven good black-and-white 1 
photographs, and thirty-five draw- ' 
ings of much charm and interest; 1 
also plenty of maps. AH this, in 1 
conjunction with the highly nrofes- 1 
sionai work that Mrs. Stevens has ] 
done on the letterpress, renders it \ 
que of the most reasonably priced 1 
books to have come our way for a ( 
long time. Nothing of importance in 
the nfnctccnih-ccniury. chronicles of . 
Jersey seems missing ; we even have ! 
toe first recorded appearance, at ten ► 
veari. or age. of pretty little Miss ' 
Lillie I.e Rreton. daughter of the 
pcun, who Infer married a Mr. * 

. Langtry. 1 . v 

The Victorian Mint l is described as I 
an anihq’ogy, but we had better not s 
spttic back in our chalis, pedantic- ii 
e3l P<cUmi of blossoms, for' a 
Wp.it we -get inMcad are forty-seven C 

t I L 10S !,. p * irl 1 6 Paque chunks tl 
SS sllL '5 Victorian stalwarts as a 
Hu.\ky; .Spencer, Samuel Smiles, n 


Mill. T. H. Green. (oIciim). Brad- 
lnugb .1 nd Mu Hes.un. Seven of 
these excerpts deal with education, 
twelve with social welfare and the 
industrial revolulMiu. seven with reli- 
> gion, eight with science, thirteen with 
art. Most of them, such as the 
Gradgrind passage from Dickens or 
. Mrs. Brownings ‘ try of the Child- 
ren are the kind "of thing that 
explorer- of the Victorian scene are 
. npt to come aeio-s pretty early in 
their travels : though others, like 
Keble’s sermon oil National Apos- 
1 tasy or Colenso. on the historical 
accuracy or the Old Testament, arc 
handy because less familiar. 

This matter of familiarity naturally 
raises the question of the soil of 
reader at which Hie bonk is aimed, 
and Ihe answer, we suggest. is n 
simple one : it is aimed at the 
student who wants to pass his exami- 
nations without really knowing his 
subject in depth. All the apparatus 
of the book — prefaces, head-notes to 
the selections, suggestions for “ fur- 
ther reading " - point to the same 
conclusion : yet inasmuch as such 
volumes have their uses there might 
at first glance seem adequate juxtifl- 
cntion for this one. It is only when 
we start to examine the editorial 
material in derail that serious doubt 
arises ; for. alas, much of the com- 
mentary is f perhaps suitably! puerile. 
Selecting a few at random: 

Because Hopkins* sonnet ["God’s 
Grandeur 'J is nut primarily a didactic 
poem on the evils or (lie Industrial 
revolution, it serves well as a paradigm 
by whicli we cun measure the success 
ol poetry more . . . overtly directed 
towards nonlitcrury goals. 


Appreciating George Eliot 'roteges of the great powers 
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[Samuel] Butler's abilities a., a popular- 
ize 1 ' nre similar to those of Huxley, but 
his talent and achievement are inferior. 

Swinburne . . . may well be one of (lie 
most significant figures of the late 
nineteenth century, and is surely one oE 
Ihe most fascinating, both as a poet 
and as n person. 

Edward FitzGerald's version of The 
Kitlmiyat . . . has been superseded by 
the recent translation of Robert 
S n L ves, Jl ,u . # s i! ■** edited by Carl J. 
Weber (Maine, 195 Si it will never be 
supplanted 'In the minds and antholo- 
gies or English-speaking people. 

Enough, surely, to establish the lone, 
which is the pnt, cocksure certitude 
that js reputed to score heavily in 
examination replies. ■ 

The Victorian Mind Is published 
under the auspices of the Victorian 
Soc'cty. a body founded in 1958, 
principally, we had .supposed, to 
protect Victorian buildings ; this may 
give it 0 perhaps unwarranted status 
with the incautious. * We are also 
told nothing whatever about Mr. 
Kauyar and Mr. Sorensen, but their 
spelling is American and their book 
is reproduced by photo-lithography 
and described ns “ first published in 
Qreat ■ Britain I960 The book 
therefore seems to be an American 
academic product although there is 
no indication 6/ this. 
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"Profiles in Literature " Is a 
series presumably mean I 10 attract 
new readers to major nut hors. Pro- 
fessor Ian Adam offers a “ profile " 
of George Eliot. He begins with 
three pages about her life and pro- 
ceeds (u four sections of extracts 
from her novels, followed by com- 
ments. The extract!, are chosen to 
jlluslralc her presentation of 
“ milieu ”, her description of 
characters, her use of dialogue, her 
narrative. The extracts are. in each 
section, followed by brief comments 
instructing the ignorant about what 
they should notice; for instance; 
“There arc two main periods of lime 
contrasted in this passage . . . or ; 
“The light satiric much is typical of 
many oF the novel’s scenes of 
society . or: “The definition 
of a character's reactions Js the 
definition of character ...” It is 
unlikely that the must gifted critic 
with the fullest understanding of the 
author's work could further apprecia- 
tion by this method. The reading of 
a long novel Ls a slow process : it is 
an experience usually enjoyed many 
times, with intervals of years 
between; gradually enjoyment and 
appreciation accumulate and rede- 
fine themselves. There are no short 
cuts, nnd the most unlikely road 
towards enjoying a novel is to meet 
it first in extracts mid comments on 
extracts. 


The multiplication of critical 
works on a mnjoi author is quite 
another matter. Mi. Ian Milner, for 
instance, in The Stratum ■ i»y Values 
in Geoiffe Eliot, contributes new in- 
sights mid corrects some judgments 
that threaten to become received 
dogma. He has carefully read his 
predecessors in the field, and though 
respectful to several, lie is overawed 
by none of them. He demonstrates, 
for instance, that justice has nut 
been done to the way in which 
George Eliot develops the cl 1:1 racier 
of Ladisjaw. in MiddUomorh, nor to 
her ironic representation of him, nt 
first, as 11 young dilettante. Similarly 
Mr. Milner suggests that George 
Eliot's self-identification with 
Maggie Tulliver lias been too lightly 
assumed. He takes hi-. reader back to 
Ihe text, as he docs when he re- 
examines the accepted reasons 
for failure in the character- 
ization of Felix Holt. At all 
points (and especially in his evalua- 
tion of Daniel Deronda) Mr. Milner 
emphasizes the distinction that may 
exist between the novelist’s discern- 
ible intentions and her imperfect 
execution. In short, this is :m interest- 
ing and close study of tho major 
novels, which could be valuable 
either to readers who have read 
them for the first time or to those 
who know them well, but which, 
rightly, does not envisage readers 
who have not as yet rend the novels 
at all. 

Critical E&suy,\ on Genre? Eliot is 
a collection addressed to readers 
already familiar with George Eliot’s 
novels nnd with other major novel- 
ists, English. Russian and French. 
Professor Barbara Hardy contributes 
one of the ten essays, none of which 
fnlls far below the high standard she 
sets. Each essay re-examines either a 
singlo novel or some aspect of the 
novelists art. As she writes in her 
brief introduction: “ It is with the 
relation between form and content 
Ihnt these essays arc directly or 


Indirectly concerned." Tfc.. 

vWii™ r ; 1 ° ! tl,c v olum t j,fc! 
skill of contributor, j„ J 

TEST,*™ ***** 

as both relevant to the cunw 
argument and characterise, 

Sv ,r °- ,hc iwi- 

under discussion. In nhw 

essay the reader is brought 
contact with George ElS 
and is invited to look ;,[ n 
fresh point of view : one ih t- 
nntes a neglected. ur mb' 

aspect of her work. 

It is an indication 0 f y 
Eliot’s probing intelligence^ 
imagination that after all the. 
of critical attention then: * 
things to be said aboui heri 
that nre both now and true. [ 
Haddukin. for example, sue* 
her intention to “define ihtp 
quality of Silas Merner" bju 
live analysis of the imerpl. 
tween legend and realism i 
Armstrong succeeds in the 
more daunting task of demos 
the special value of GewpE 
comments on characters and a 
She demonstrates that they it 
important part of her art ' ad 
be, for the reader. “ the grant 
of imaginative involvcmtnr 
essay includes an illuminstinjc 
parison between Thndcrjj 
George Eliot as comm® 
showing a difference of iniuM 
a different type of compleiin 
Not surprisingly, John I 
contribution, “The Pusloral i 
lect ", is among the most dc 
and distinguished. It is, horn 
brief to be wholly lucid and 
sive. He is concerned to 1 
41 historical pastoral " genre 
distinguish George Eliot's w 
from, for instance, Balzaritf 
stay’s. But even readers »hl 
his excellent Tolstoy and t^ 1 
may need a fuller c’xplanatkw 
terms and illustration of to 
men!. 
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„ This is the first of three collections 
* of Newmans hitherto unpublished 
y papers to appear arid although more 
„ immediate interest may be aroused 
: by Ike forthcoming Philosophical 
Notebook and Theological Papers, 

1 yet a special importance attaches to 
„ [hese Oralorian addresses and 
> memoranda, sjnee they reflect the 
{ most neglected side of Newman : his 
; f d community. Here is revealed 
, not only what he thought of the 
Oratory os an institution but the 
ways in which he dealt with actual 
, crises of communal life, a central 
concern for Christians ■ today. Bio- 
graphically they should be read with 
Letters and Diaries ; spiritually with 
the posthumous Meditations and De- 
yptioiis and the Anglican' series of 
Parochial and Plain Sermons. For 
although all the pieces printed here 
2l e i i f r° m , after 1845. their editor 
rightly emphasizes that the biblical 

whlh P N| 1 S C type of Catholicism 
which Nawman revived at Oxford 
was carried over into his Hfe in the 
Oratory, This small autonomous" 

kSl ,Ve :WSr^ a PP ealed to- him 
S F ^f 0 . l ' e 8 ,u . te life and as a 
mis5iot1 ; pastoral 
and . intellectual., in; the chaotically 
fxpandmg -.ties or- Victors Eng- 

fl f D rtSS? ,d ^u Ur ^V- a'BModJctjni’ 
ahiSrSS 1 !- V A 5. b *y" 11 ' Ireland, for 
.... ; this Work; hag been a labour 

t0 ‘[u W : yeals * Peaces the-: 

1 W Ilium]-, 

i SSS* /' Newman the 

f^/. sh ° wi f)E . fl ?e. corjtinuity.bfi. 

. . : '***n Anal lean and : hit - r , «»k»iu- 


dkcarded but developed during his 
me as a priest of the Oratory. 
Newman could ask For no better 
Interpreter, for although Dorn Placid 
loyally defends life under vows, he 
understands Newman's choice of the 
unvowed community, whose mem- 
bers are free to leave if they cannot ■ 
agree, together. It was Fr. Murray 
who unearthed and deciphered New- 
. mans earliest notes otr the Oratory 
made in Rome in !H47. the Santa 
Croce paper which he pripts ns an 
appendix, and he niak&s use of this 

, Newnian grasped the 
essentials of the institute, and even 

fh^. f S m , hi5 ^ ud >., of ils Mstory 

,c f » ° UblCS ,lkdy tD nri “ 

! 5 ^“harmed weaponless 
state long befpre Fr. Fahcr arid his 
enthusiasts had joined it. 

The papers consist chiefly of ad- 
dresses given by NeWnian to his 
community, some io the 
hi* onpal studies sent from 
Ireland during the difference with 
the London Oratory in 1855-56.. Of 

iK C i£^ D » lerest ' , fc r- one , de3lin 8 with 

tar tf h' 1 "* Fr - Dli| s ai fns who, 

■tafli.SL h k 1 was Sl disruptive, 
influence because he would not 

■Sfe” f° lhc , actual cdriimunity in 

Ph. rtt a!T l , su 1‘ h i t l »e a l°ne had 
u idea of whut an Oratory 
sboujd be: With delicacy 1 
^jire^dness ^wman explained the 
situation to his discouraged little 1 
,helr .cobiiriudbce ! 
p f lollowihg.'St, < 
Philip Neri. n ij. such ' psychoJoKlcai I 
penetration which keeps NeWmun’a I 
q live and relevant 

today. Ariot^er Instance'is the draft I 
H^ Se - rm0n ! {5r i a ^ ed in 1 834 -at the I 

Sf P fe? p, K^ VisitatiooOrden.i 
of Marianfie Bowden; . daughter 1 of / 
oldest : ffjend.; whom -he t 

life: .SEES SS-JS&i l4 u sh i 


aims, .nis >EuoharistiL leach! ha and' 
.h,jpract^;of ®?show 
1118 - h(W fhese pri ndfpSes 1 were not 



aSri ■ ■ “^wl. of marriage:, 
Mipeclai personal relutjbnship with 
e&mt, b^sed on' folthfufToS ^ T , 


is In his excellent inlroduilu*. 
'• ten with such calm clarity art 
J Dom Placid draws 'attention. 

e liturgical character of NettinJii 

e mons at St. Mary’s and gn? 
i- own arrangement which 1 
t' make a useful selected ypW 
y publication now. He wdniiis « 

- the Catholic Church of ihe*; 

was little scope for such t? 
i but he does not mention the 
i Notes published by the 0 ral 
s 1913. Scrappy as these am 
i show how Newman ct» n11 
i teach doctrine by nicii» 

' Church’s year, adapting hi 
s his audience of Birmingh sin 
i workers. Incidentally, it l< rt 
i to note that Fr, Murray * 
that though Newman drd ■£, 
■ or preach on social 
i was aware of them, and-Pj 
i reason to the Pope for his 
; the Oratory in 1847, the op 
political power would w 
come into the hands , of in® 
towns, because he saw the ? 
what we now call a Wjf -. 
based on a local centre. Ttw 
chose It as suitable for w 
gentlemen was pot snoboijn 
a recognition of the new* * 
cated men used to consider 
shnal freedpm. It did not j 
a tleritioo. to the poor ? pn® T 
dum, records his decision w- 
hearing parish cbnfeswj- ' 
congeniai duty) ; after u* 
university flasco.:- . He.cOW 
he was eighty arid c nsF® 1 "?' 

These Vpapers -.are ; 
Newman's experience,^,, 
they a re . riot.pnvale 
pHnted ‘ia 4 utOblograpMf 
lugs, yet tiiey are iptep^zii 
the tinmistaiable voted. *1^ 
in the! hastiest fniss^-™-! 

lh»M: ■ hstm 1 ' ‘ frill deal .'V •- 
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r aviet Union’s Middle East 
siute 1955 has been a classic 
ft of how a great power cun 
friends and influence people. 
iUer Laqueur shows in his The 
k for the Middle East, the 
o leaders have been able to 
liduniage of a number of 
table circumstances la cslnb- 
links with most of the 
[Arab countries. They have 
ken able to use the opportunity 
M by the ddtcnle with the 
u Slates to make considerable 
fas in their relations with Tur- 
EkI Iran. Indeed, the path was 
[ so easy that Hie word 
tale" in Professor Lnquour's 
Ems something of an exaggera- 
[ Tie United States and B ri- 
gid few cards to play, whereas 
Soviel Union, unhampered by 
gperial past or dependence on 
pe East oil or close ties with 
I had an obvious community 
jue^s with anyone anxious to 
rata Western position in the 

Wfvsor Liqueur has some inter- 
Hn'ngs to say about the Rus- 
w of the story. He describes 
y by which official ideology 
wpW to allow cuopei'ation 
wsoisi nationalist goyern- 
- in&er than with local com- 
P femes, He gives facts and 
P (allhough unfortunately not 
Iswuh their sources) about the 
» union's military assistance 
Konomic aid. Ho analyses the 
in strategic thinking which 
presence of Russian war- 
^the Mediterranean from 
■^rds. Meanwhile, addi- 
rnacnce js provided in an 
appendix full of relevant 
L ’ b 7 Russian and other 

ts m’ numcro 'is questions 
fits sin W ? S “°WW so ready 
^ almost monthly wnr- 

IfflL“ u,l,cr n bolder 

ffS Di<l ihc Rujt - 

S L b & hat Nusser mid 
to S eudcts wcre ■‘udlsficd 

ftsw ff q i U0 wi,h Israc! 

W of S 8 ? Wor 7 What wus 

Wot?Si, p< i licy al lhe 

ill r„! IS ,l ^ atc ‘•uninKT 
,hesc «e-all matters 

™w£.’ 0,hBr Wcstern 


Jt is when Professor J.aquan 
comes to the Arab side (hat his 
account is less good. In part this 
stems from an attempt to analyse 
Middle East events from afar. As a 
result, too much credence is placed 
on in forma lion found in local news- 
papers or monitored radio broad- 
casts. 1 he Iraqi, Selim Fukliri, is not 
a communist, as the Beirut paper Al 
A invar maintained ; the much-adver- 
tised Yemeni Royalist claim to have 
shot down a plane with a Russian 
pilot was later found to have been 
manufactured for them by their 
American public relations adviser. A 
mure .serious drawback follows from 
the way in which Professor Laqueur 
is sometimes reduced to explaining 
the actions of Arab governments in 
terms of the psychology of their 
leaders or of the simple desire of a 
parly like the Bnntn to stay in 
power. It makes little sense to 
attempt to describe Egyptian foreign 
policy in terms of a Nasser who is 


persistent, clever, but lacking real 
wisdom and foresight” and who 

grosdy overestimated the strength 
ol his country ”, Such explanations 
rarely explain anything; al he>t they 
are no substitute for an analysis of 
policy-making based on a detailed 
assessment of a country’s situation in 
terms ot its economic and military 
power, ns government’* sources of 
popular support, and its short and 
medium range interests. Further- 
more, an analysis of this type would 
have allowed Professor Laqueur tu 
avoid such obvious errors as his 
assertion that the Syrian economy 
has ’■ declined ” under the rale of 
the Baath or that Egypt might have 
intervened during the Congo crisis 
'* on behalf of ” the Soviet Union. 

A final difficulty which Profc.vsor 
Laqueur, in common with every 
other writer on the modern Middle 
East, has to face derives from the 
fact that any work of recent history 
runs the risk of being overtaken by 
events. Had he written the book a 


year laler. no doubt lie would have 
had more in say about Ihe Soviet 
altitude to ihc Palestine liberation 
movement. He would also have been 
in a heticr position to answer some 
“I his own questions about lhe effect 
of i lie Six Day War on the .Soviet 
Union’s rtlaiions willi Egypt. It is 
now two and a half years since June 
1%7 and, so far, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment hat been able to contain all 
outward manifestations of popular 
resentment a^rinst the presence of so 
many Russian advisers* Again, 
the Snviel Union's action in starting 
talks will* the United States last 
spring is * a positive example of 
Moscow’s anxiety to keep the whole 
.situation in the Middle East under 
control . A f ter all the easy years 
when they had no interests in the 
area to defend, the Russian leaders 
must now lace many of the prob- 
lems which come from direct in- 
volvement in the affairs of smaller 
nations. But the events of the past 
twelve months provide little evidence 


that these arc, as yet, beyond their 
power lo manage. 

Andre Kcuufrc’s hook The Suez 
Expedition JV56 is another account 
ot that last twileh of authority 
by the previous pair of great 
power protectors of the Middle 
East, Britain and France. General 
Beaufrc. who was the French task 
force commander at Port Said, pro- 
vides a spirited account of lhe way 
in which the ill-fated military inter- 
vention was both planned and, lor a 
single day, executed. He also under- 
lines one of ihe obvious conclusions 
lo be drawn from ihc whole affair: 
that the use of force can only 
succeed if it takes place within the 
right political context. This is 
wisdom. What js not is his assertion, 
thirteen years after the event, that 
the hcadqiia rlcr* of the Algerian 
revolution were in Cairo and that, if 
the French wished to stay in Algeria, 
Nasser must go. Like so many 
others, General Beau f re continues to 
be obsessed with the personality of 
Egypt’s President. 


■the anti-tank ditch, between them 
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860pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £8 8.x. 
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The Sue/. Cnnal In Peace mid War 

J 869-1 969 
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The hundredth anniversary of the 
opening of the Sue/. Canal in 1869 
lias come and gone with little more 
fanfare than that which marked the 
centenary of the death of Berlioz, or 
(he hirlh of Gandhi. No duubi this 
has much to do with the fact that 
Ihe once great international water- 
way has now been reduced lo a mere 
anti-tank ditch separating Egyptian 
and Israeli forces. But it may also 
lie that the .subject is no longer of 
such overwhelming interest lo Eng- 
lishmen. Who today would agree 
wilh Lord Hinchingbrooke’s 1956 
assertion Muit “The Suez Canal and 
the area surrounding it are in some 
essential sertse part of the United 
Kingdom ’* 7 

Yet. if passions have really died 
down, might this not he jusi the time 
to lake another look at the whole 
business 7 There have been 
books about the canal by the 
dozen but none which has attemp- 
ted lo assess its role in the 
economic and political history of 
Britain and Egypt, not to speak nf 
all the other countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe which were 
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affected by its construction. This is 
certainly the aim of D. A. Fnrnic’s 
massive East and West of Suez. 
Unhappily it contains loo many 
flaws to allow it to becomu the 
standard work on the subject. 

To begin with, although the 
author has read voluminously, ho 
seems to have neglected some of the 
most vital sources. It may be that he, 
like a number of other historians, 
was refused access to the records of 
the Canal Company itself, hut there 
is something eccentric about his 
attempt to describe such events as 
Disraeli’s purchase of tho Khedive’s 
shares or Salisbury’s decision to 
concentrate British attention on tho 
defence of Suez rather than the 
Straits without reference to Ihc For- 
eign Office records. Altogether, 
he seems to prefer the esoteric to 
Ihe orthodox. The Burtons, Isabel 
and Richard, are mentioned several 
times us u source, while Kohinson 
and Gallaghers important Africa 
and the Victorians is referred to only 
once, and then during a discussion 
of Ihe 195ft crisis. 

Second, East and West of 
Suez suffers from some very 
odd historical opinions. Arabi was 
“ more . an alim • than a soldier 
news of Hicks Pasha's defeat Jed the 
British cabinet to decide to establish 
“a strong personal government in 
Khartoum like that of Rajah Brook 
of Sarawak " Arab nationalism 
was religious rather than ethnic in 
origin Again, Mr. Farnie often 
prefers the trivial to Lhe essential as 
an explanation, as when be asserts 
that the English tea planters in Assam 
became the backbone of the opposi- 
tion to Ripon’s liberal policies " be- 
cause they lacked any officinl posi- 


ns "overvalued" the judgment that 
"the opening of Ihe caual had 
ushered in a new era in the history 
of shipping”. 

in addition there are severe short- 
comings of method. The book would 
undoubtedly have been easier to 
read and to understand if Mr. Farnie 
had not stuck so rigidly to his plnn 
or telling the story of the canal in 
chronological order. As It is, many 
of the chapters contain a whole 
junihle of information about differ- 
ent topics whicli would have been 
holler dealt wilh in separate sections. 
Furthermore, there are only three 
tables in some 750 pages of a text 
crammed full of statistics of every 
kind, while little help can be ob- 
tained from nil appendix whicli fails 
to provide any data about such vital 
matters us the proportion of ships 
using lhe cunnl which belonged lo 
each of t lie major maritime nations. 

Nevertheless. East and West of 
Suez contains many good things, it 
is a vast Compendium of informa- 
tion. Us author must have read 
almost every European newspaper 
and journal which ever printed an 
article about the canal, and in It one 
can find anything from a description 
of Ibsen’s reaction ■ to the opening, 
ceremony in 1869 lo a detailed 
account of the way in which the new 
waterway exercised a profound in- 
fluence over Lhe type of ship pro- 
duced in England and elsewhere. 
Historians of Egypt will be particu- 
larly interested in what Mr. Forme 
has to say about the way in which 
Ismail tried lo reassert Egyptian 
control over the canal : others will 
learn much about such historical 
paradoxes as the reasons why Eng- 
lish engineers were so quick to 
condemn the canal while English 


, j , j ,7 . ■. i wnucimi iik wiuio 

lion and derived their status from ■ shipowners were so quick lo make 
their colour alone’. Surely Ihe basic use of it. 

reason was that the success of their . . '= ' ■ ' 


plantations depended on a very strict 
control ov?r Indian labour ? • 

Most important of all, Mr. Farnie 
is clearly unwilling to , djwW ■ any 
conclusions. He mentions the work 
of historians like Sab'ry and others 
who assert that Ihc Canal has 


H. J. Schonfield’s The Suez. Canal 
in Peace , and War is : an altogether - 
lighter work; An enlarged version of 
a book first published in 1952, its 
main purpose js ’to give -.a brief, 
account of the. International context. 
There is liui? about the. canal itself; 


purse behind many of the Egyptian 
political agitators” between 1924 
and 1936. This is hardly history. 

The two books under review 
prompt one final reflection. Perhapj 
a history of the canal which does 
real justice to its role in world 
affairs is beyond the compass of any 
one man. As Mr. Farnie’s book 
amply dcmonsl rates, the sheer 
volume of reading required is enor- 
mous. Hut, more than this, If the 
analysis is lo he complete, its author 
must uNo be not only an economist 
and a specialist in international 
affairs but also a diplomatic, legal 
and military historian with a detailed 
knowledge ol events over a hundred 
years in three continents. Until such 
a polymath appears we must content 
mir.selvcN with works of more limited 
scope. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
IN MICROFORM 

Now nvoiloblci In mlrruioim lo colnoldo 
wltti iho nitksnn Conlonai/ are the 
original mjuiiiRciinln And proofs nnnolfitad 
tn ihe milhor s hbrtu of moai of iho malar 
novels, now In iho Forsier ColfMlIon . 
el the Victoria & Alfiari Museum. These 
Include David Copperfletd. Bleak House, 
Dombey.S Son end.Ullfe Dor/It 
Obis Us of lhe obbve.snd of tellers of 
Charles Dickons now available in micro- 
form from : 

Micro Methods Ltd. 

East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


America's Most Influential . 
Literary and Political 
Journal 

The New York Review 
of Books 

fs : ion sale 

. In Sussex 

Sussex University Bookshop, 
Hal jner, Brighton 
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The relative absolute 


The mythic past Constitutional weaknesses 
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l*i\»fc«Mir Dewarl*. book [he 

Finnic i#/ ltd icf. pnhlisEieii a few 
ye,u> ago. wire a w vilely acclaimed 
mill controversial sliulv of what the 
publishers blurb tightly called “the 
rd.ii Kinship of mails seal la r con- 
ticimi'ik'ss In his thiislian faith' 1 . 
1 hu t unadisiii professor of theology 
re-firecd to speak of God in terms of 
“ being “ ; he insisted that Ciinl was 
to be known ;is " presence " in his 
world and to men. In consequence, 
he was severely criticised _bv other 
Roman Catholic theologians and 
philosophers; recent reports in the 
press say that he was asked to 
disown the book and to refuse to 
authorize another edition -he de- 
clined to do this, although the re- 
purls slated that very high curia! 
pressure from Rome was brought 
upon him. 

In this large volume he re- states 
his case hut supports it by arguments 
of a psychological, historical, linguis- 
tic, philosophical, ami theological 
sort. He maintains that the true 
significance of belief in Ciod. as 
Christians hold it. has been lost in 
too great dependence oil, as well as 
use of, what he styles “ the Hellenic’ 
Western*' philosophical schema. 
Cod is to be seen ns “self-relating" 
and ‘self-giving”, not as “being". 
Professor Dewart urges that St. 
Thomas did what he could to liber- 
ate (lie concept of God from Greek 
thought in its epistemological and 
ontological stress, but was only 
partly successful. It U now (he task of 
sound Christian theological philoso- 
phy fa phrase he prefers to the more 
common Roman “ fundamental the- 
ology the Protestant “philosophy 
of religion ”, or the modern " philo- 
sophical theology") to carry bn. 
whnt St. Thbmus . started. Thus 


t ..... |., L . fcL . l | sufficient philosophical ness . . . that nun is not. never has IMIRCEA ELIA UK : 

ua.livitv to complete lhc philolnphi- been, and above all. never will be. The Quest : History und Mewing m 

cal revolution which Thomas alone in or even with the world . Religion 

beuan A'llteism appealed— in since Y ahwch “never withdraws |go p p; University or Chicago Pits-, 

modern times it has declared some of himself or his presence and thus will ^ £ 

the factors which make possible the always remain related to u< . 

new approach by denying the Greek The mam emphases in Ptokvot 

conception of fate, by asserting the Dcvvurt's book have been sketched Mireea , tliade__ w_ P?rn n gs _ oc m . 


conception of fate, by asserting the 
historical nature of *' being ", and by 
revising the notion of knowledge. In 
a brilliant chapter Professor Dewart 
analyses the “ breakdown ", as he 


Dcvvurt's book have been sketched Mircea Ehade us perhaps .the best- 
bccausc only in this fashion can one known living exponent of the history 
grasp the genuinely radical nature of of religions. This last phrase is somc- 
his proposals. Yet the argument is what u substitute for the comparu- 
esscntiully Christian and Catholic, live study of religion . for the latter 


style’s it, and provides a critique of The mjvtcry of God is maintained; 


title has fallen rather on evil days, 
for several reasons. First, it has 
tended to be used as shorthand for 
the study of non-Christian religions. 


Gilson and Mari tain. only one mode of staling it is denied, for several reasons, nisi, it n.is 

What we require, he urges, is a What is surprising is that the author tended to be med as shorthand foi 
recognition of man as “ consciously did not see (or at least docs not the study of non-Christian religions, 
sell -evolving " in an evolving uni- indicate) the close parallels with the and this is not logical. Secondly, corn- 
verse. where truth is not the udequa- insights of contemporary North pnrisons have been omous. soipc- 
tion of mind to reality, but the American “process thought”; nor times enshrining an 1 mini I tlicoiogi- 
rel.it iunsh ip of man to the historical does he refer to the way in which cal position which is not of itself 


tion of mind to reality, but the . 0 ... , .... c . ■ , t 

relationship of man to the historical does he refer to the way in which cal po-Jtuon which is not of ilscil 
and existential situation in which he Whitehead and his modern disciples scientific. Thirdly, the study of rcli- 
finds himself. This can lead to a have sought to provide a concept u- gions is only in part cross-cultural or 
concept of God not as “ being " but alily which will make possible (and comparative. 

as love or seif-giving, in relationship perhaps offer a more satisfactory However, since he wrote his 
with an evolving cosmos and man’s philosophical context for) his rejec- great works, one on yoga and one on 
reflexive selfhood, in which "God tion of "being" as appropriate to shamanism, Elindc has become in- 
not only gives new life but gives God, his recognition of absolute CWMinB i v oreocciin ; et i wil h cnmn ..,_ 
hi nisei J *\ Religion is “not the relativity in God, and his stress on “ n *j, p tl ?° r..i 
means to attain to God ; it is not the man* freedom in responsibility 10 ns ,lle cross-cullur.il collet - 
meims to become united with a and decision. Furthermore, for the t‘ on of data, notably since life went 
reality from which we were separ- non-Roman Catholic, the discussion to Chicago. To some degree his later 


times enshrining an initial theologi- 
cal position which is not of itself 


not only gives new life but gives God. his recognition of absolute 
himelj". Religion is “not the relativity in God, and his stress on 
means to attain to God ; it is not the man* freedom in responsibility 
means to become united with a and decision. Furthermore, for the 
reality from which we were separ- non- Roman Catholic, the discussion 


tiled at the outset '\ Rather, "it is of the Thomi&t position can seem 


the evolving expression of our cvolv- 
ing consciousness of God . . . the 


unnecessary and too detailed, 
although for Dewarl such an 


VVcMcrn " philosophical schema, creating existence in the presence of 
God is to be seen rre “ self-re luting " God ", 

and ‘self-giving”, not as “being". Christian faith will then be cn- 
Profcssor Dewarl urges that St. ablcd to “learn to abide by the 
Thomas did what he could to liber- consequences of its own rcvolulion- 
atc the concept of God from Greek ary ferment upon the human race 
thought in its epistemological and with, a radically different stance for 
ontological stress, but was only man in relationship with the world 
partly successful. It U now (he task of and experience. The consequences 
sound Christian theological philoso- for our notion of salvation (now 
phy (a phrase he prefers to the more seen as a capacity to “discharge the 
common Roman “ fundamental the- final and total responsibility in 
ology ", the Protestant “ philosophy which I am placed ”) ; of prayer and 
of religion ”, or the modern “ ptailo- worship l" the response of man's 
sophical theology") to carry bn. responsibility , . . made possible by 
whnt Si. Thbmus . started. Thus the prior, creative responsibility of 
Christian belief in God cun work God”); and of the Church ("de- 
townrds an " evolution " which will cloricalited " so that it becomes the 
be based upon the philosophical integrated society of the faithful 


ever-developing, ever-growing mean- approach was doubtless necessary 
ing of the reality of man in his seif- and by no means too precise. 


foundations that this faith itself 
demands. 

Aquinas indeed did much to 
modify the conventional Greek theo- 
logical patterns. Professor Dewart 
claims, but he did not fully accom- 
plish the tusk and " the Inter Church 


grounded upon social relations and 
marked by flexible structure*), are 
spelled out in a closing chapter. 

God is "relative to creatures 
precisely because his reality makes 
all being real hence " to love God 
is to live iit function of the uwirc- 


One may doubt whether this new 
volume will satisfy Professor Dc- 
wart's traditionalist critics. But the 
very thoroughness of his treatment, 
his obvious Christian faith, and his 
profound concern for communica- 
tion with the secular mind, 1 cari only 
make others feel that ho is a Chris- 
tian philosophical theologian whose 
views must be studied— and also 
reckoned with. Some of bis readers 
will wish that he expressed himself 
in less technical language, but those 
who work through the more 
than five hundred pages of close 
reasoning will value his contribution. 
Even those who do not accept his 
conclusions will rejoice in his splen- 
did combination of openness of 
mind and deep Christian conviction 
— o si sic omnes. May we now ask 
from Professor Dewarl a short, 
popular statement of his views, so 
that they may be made available to 
those without his technical and his- 
torical knowledge? 


isons and the cross-cultural collec- 
tion of data, notably since life went 
to Chicago. To some degree his later 
interests have been determined by 
the earlier concerns of this poly- 
math. much- writing Rumanian. 
Before the war he embarked not 
merely on oriental studies, but also 
on the writing of novels. He wits an 
important literary figure, even when 
young, in right-wing Rumania; he 
expressed n certain nostalgia for the 
mythic lore of the peasantry, even 
though he hud transcended it. In (his 
respect he had nnalogics to the 
narodnik. He was and is preoccupied 
by the problem of time, and the 
terrible transition from archaic cycli- 
cal time, as felt in peasant and in 
eastern cultures, to the linear histori- 
cal time of Western culture, as 
influenced by Judaco-Chrislfun 
eschatology. 

The present volume is a set of 


essays, mostly published k', 
revised and supplemented ■* 
deal to a great extent wiih’n 
logical issues in lhc hi%. 
gions. It cannot be.said Uui{ 
very clear, cither here w ^ 
about what he is attempt,, 
Essay* such as those on 
myth and sacred history, | 
geography and eschalot 
tion and religious dualba 
and synthesize data froon 
cultures in an undoubted!} b 
ing way. Also of great ire 
Elhule's comments on the 
the history of religions, fiat 
position remains n link t* 
union li n» iclv so, seeing t) 
study of religions need? pat 
in method and assumptions 
lerbuluncc the obscurities u 
grindings of the past. 

Roughly, Ellada swra 
saying this : that the M 
religions is not playing auS 
central role in the intellect 
With the transition to the nq 
fulness, the archaic iui 
thought and myth-makloj i 
be interpreted creatively h 
modern world, before they* 
or submerged. Such an in 
tion- -a creative hcrmcnwfo 
calls it— will illuminate tf 
the subconscious mythic 4 
in modern culture bd 

the whole nature of ni 
ligimis past. Modern mni 
come to terms with IhM 
pose Eli tide's thesis; man Is 
a naked ape but also P 
archnist. He raises imports 
lions here. 

But the (rouble is Ihal lj 
contrast is simplistic, hbj 
Jungiunism dubitnbleandbi 
dology unexplained. Thaf'A 
prevent him from scattwi* 
widely. If liliatle had ntf 
would have been fnfflMk 
invented him. 


D WHEELER i_ 

Impeachable Source 
'■ Collins- 30s. 

^RD STARNES ! 
hypaper War 
Hutchinson. 25s. 

impeachable Source treats 
|u the activities of .in 
liDo" African state, Gulandn. 
nut! sympathetically on one 
Nokwe, who is described as 
drann up the Guianese con- 
n jn a Lyons ten shop. The 
atirizes without success those 
satire itself should perhaps 
mesty for long service to the 
British diplomats and British 
if types. Against the repre- 
ss of the Western Left and 
A, respectively. Mr. Wheeler 
Ki more animus, though 
besets the American's sins as 
(gainst prose rather than 
ily, and the speech of lhc 
man throughout is public 
its American, a porridge of 
logacand ingratiation. 

Wheeler has limited preten- 
Tfais is a light novel, with 
sBliaess, unfunny comic 
, i melancholy joke at a 
parly, together with a weak- 
er epigrams, which give the 
son of having been pul in 
aids. But if it cannot go into 
U with Ant ho a v Bur mess's 


of Suite it is blessedly 
“wu and it has at least 
Inadent Nokwe—" Nasty 
phsitiftbe printed in those 
W «Dg weeklies . . . there 
a wall meeting in Trafalgar 
Atrocity stories 1 anticipate 
»*®d I am all set to spread 

u a journalist em- 


ployed by the Scripps Howard press, 
and -more ominously— as intending 
to use his background in writing 
future books, (he author of The Fly- 
paper Ifiii- has written a piece bad 
enough to win prizes. 

Upon a perfectly sound and toler- 
able plot which describes the conse- 
quences of an American lady pro- 
moting the shares of an oil company 
with rights in a dry shaiklulom, Mr. 
Stnrncs has Imposed his style, which 
is that of Edgar Wallace under stress, 
■uid his political views, which seem 
to be roughly those of Graham 
Greene. Mr. Starnes favours a kind 
of King Kong prose, swinging from 
cKchd to dichd alighting only to beat 
heavily on his chest— 


Her breasts were great soft pin), 
melons where he now buried his face 
tryins to breathe youth into his lungs. 

... for a long moment silence hung 
unchallenged in the desert night. 

• . ■ it became more than a murmur 
now: it was a restive stirring, an angry 
obligato imposed on lifeless heal -pun- 
ished air. 

Her nostrils flared with anticipated 
pleasure. 

To this sort of style Mr. Starnes 
adds a quantity of local colour, some 
rather revolting violence, two or 
threat narrations of the sexual act. 
and a reference to the protagonist's 
genitalia on at least every fourth page 
of the book. 



Returning point 


YEVGENY ZAMYATIN : 

Wo 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert 
Gucrney 

285pp. Cupe. 35s. 

Zamyatin's famous anti-utopia, 
which was written in 1920, hns never 
been published in Rus$ia,but Russian 
editions appeared in the United 
States in 1952 and again in 1967. Our 


reviewer of the latter compared Zam- 
yatin to George Orwell at some 
length, and commented ; “ It is a pity 
that no translation has been published 


ALEXIS LYK1ARD ; 
Strange Alphabet 
223pp. Weidenfeld 


Nicolson. 


A young expatriate Greek returns 
after n childhood spent in England, 
to the country of his birth, It is a 
voyage of discovery : he wants to 
find out what Greece might mean to 
him ; he wants to resolve the mys- 
tery of his father's death during the 
Civil War. However, the Fascist 


which change the nature of his 
voyage: he begins, at last, to dis- 
cover himself. 

The plot of Alexis Lykinrd’* book 
really turns upon an event— the 
coup — which takes up surprisingly 
little space in the narrative and 
although it is understood that the 
Colonels’ take-over is intended to be 
cntiilytie rather than central, there is 


a noticeable imbalance between the 
effect it has on the lives of charac- 
ters who aie central and the speed 
with which it is dismissed as a 
physical event. This is made more 
evident by the attention to detail 
afforded to the hero’s sex- life. Not a 
fault in itself, of course, but Michael 
Klissouras simply cannot pass up 
any woman who comes within grop- 
ing distance. A couple of secretaries 
on the boat; his cousin; his aunt; 
the notches on his headboard multi- 
ply. It's a tendency to be found in 


Vk mil X-J nmiv 9 roua 

books— and the descriptions haven't 
changed much either : " . * . her 
nipples like pencil stubs were scrawl- 
ing sexual cliches on his chest". 
After which overytlting is described 
in terms of melting, exploding, dis- 
solving or burning until the whole 
tiling begins to sound more like 
some natural catastrophe than an 
encounter involving human beings, 


in this country, and that the two 
English translations published in (he 
United States are so difficult to get 
hold of and so unsatisfactory ” {TLS, 
April 4, 1969). 

'* Mr. Gucrncy’s translation was 
first published in the American 
paperback Anthology of Russian 
Literature In the Soviet Period 
(i960), which has been obt&innble in 
this country to some extent. It is 
better than Gregory Zilboorg’s ori- 
ginal translation of 1924, but it is not 
good, and it is a pity that a fresh 
translation was not made for this 
first edition of We to be pub- 
lished in Britain, hnl-f a century after 
it wan written. Michael Glcmvy con- 
tributes n useful introduction, half 


of which re Liken up hy 
rctmrkahk' Idler i» Valin. 1 here* re 
al*«i a bibliographical note, which re 
mi fortunately incomplete ; it in- 
cludes Z.i nival ill's own story of ihe 
Jirs] publication of MV in Russian - 
in Prague in 1927 but omits the 
diirerent story given by the publisher 
himself, Marc Slouint, ns recounted 
in (he preface to the paperback edi- 
tion of Zilboorg’s translation 
(1959), which is also omitted. 

HANS DIETER MULLER : 

Press Power i A Study of Axel 
Springer 

Translated by .1. A. Cole 
200pp. Macdonald. £2 2s. 

Hans Dicier M filler “ has succeeded 
in bringing alive the rise of an enter- 
prising German from a middle-class 
background who storied after the 
war with nothing but ingenuity and 
social and political ambitions, and 
who has succeeded in creating an 
empire in muss-communication and 
a near-mono poly unique in the free 
world ”. Herr Al filler describes the 
background of the man who built up 
"a new type of popular journalism 
unknown in Germany ” and subse- 
quently a press monopoly which has 
caused " (car and anxiety among 
German politicians ” {TLS, August I, 
19681. 

** “ The English language edition 
has been edited with the approval of 
the author to eliminate certain details 
which were of purely German 
interest." Mr. Desmond Donnelly 
contributes u foreword—^ referring 
throughout to " Hans Die-lrich 
MUller”— in which ho poses the 
question whether it could happen 
here. 


eads and headlines 


Integrating factor 


For a practical theology 


I^KN&t KASEMANN i 

New Testament Questions of Todny 

Trims la Led by .W. 3. Montague. 
305pp.' S.C.M. Press. LZ UK 


KUsemann discusses the need for a 
closer interrelation of the two. 

"Blind Alleys in the ‘Jesus of 
History’ controversy ” is here pub- 
lished for the first time, and in it 


those without his technical und his- WILLIAM STRAWSON : 
torlcal knowledge ? Teachers and the New Theology 

152pp. Epworlh Press. 30s. 

Tho clergy, whether in academic 
work or in parishes, know about the 
new theology in its various expres- 
long Investigation or the prologue to s ! ons * even 1101 all of them accept It. 
the Fourth Gospel, and six papers But man V ot them, as well as those 
devoted to Paul. The last two papers, wlw tcnch religious education in the 
originally delivered ak lectures, are schools, of the country, arc puzzled 
of wider and more practical interest, about wha4. il may imply, even 
The author describes them as a demand, in respect to the communl- 


77 ■ • ' Klisamann discusses the eontiniiminn w,ucr * na more practical interest. even 

Renders of the curlier selection of, of ^ gidtypeof “Life of Jesus” The auli,or describes them as a demand, in respect to the communl- 
Professor: Kllsemann's articles, smdy ajuk rather misleadingly, confrontation with “pietism". This cation of Christianity to boys and 

EtatyVnu Afmr Testament Themes, selects Jonchim Jeremins for special means that they are directed -to 8' r * s ' How can one leach young 
Will welconjc this much larger collect attention* as its most significant contemporary^ Protestantism in Ger- people ihe meaning of Christian 
tion: It includes almost all Ihp con- ' . ^ n «. jowmr, many : but they contain much that k and action in the light oC such 

teuta/qf the-.«9qn«I; volume 'of Exege-.; ^ and ?ls * appUcab,C ^"here. first dis- mdicalqueslioning and such serious 

; Syf3SsySE 8* ssaw at? m vss:f t 3&st - in 

LWlcnS, - f «hTrch Wo m b ^ ^ ^ “ T 

. - ■ . > ' ' ' ; . work Which bus appeared ia alighUy Church in a situation in which df ihe mosl satisfactory answers to 

The idle cswiy, opens \v|th. pointed i. varying forms* It should be pointed c dniih»mly end theology have ^question ’that we have had in 

■orllir-Seiric hf rtr««a>nf' likndAnniot in I 1 n..< tU. ‘J.IU'I.! ■ oi'num o'mi‘ 1 Lrnu.Va fle.. 1 ... ■_ .'J... ti. •_ 


UJ ptou mins, ui ypuiviiiiJuiiiry vnwivii . studies ■ 

^ C ' - ■ - • i ' , work wl 

The idle cswiy, opens wjth. pointed i. varying 


some Hme. lts vrtluc is much greater 
than ite size might suggest. For in 
150 pages the author has managed 
jo compress an enormous amount of 
material, .touching oh practically 


very non-lcchnicfll Ways.ll 
absurd and unrealistic to* 
gimis education in scljowk* 
ever son. without full t 
this fuel. And the new i 
its moral consequences 
evaty one of those pro® 
ren will be helped, not 
teaching which is 
theology. 

Furthermore, Dr. Sin 
bines great sympathy ’"J” 1 
theology (especially !« ^ 
on a different concept 
new wny of looking »V 
and work of Christ, a 0 
modern nppronch to W 
which the, Word "sin"** 1 
profound loyalty to the e 
of the Christian, tradlnoB 
hire, historical thought, 
experience. He remarks W 
respects the hew tbedoifL 
new after all ; U is the w 
faith in " God as Love’’* 
Jesus, stated In do W* 0 ® 
from much of the 
today) language of k 
he. wants , iy M> help y 
come to an understand 




«y«y iw«H of the nw theology wd , he thrisHan position 

b/un ri dir* nonri illiimmntanft aimiliu * > ^ • -mt 


1 SUEIRO i 
it wrieza 

■ Madrid: Alfaguara. 

« btlQQfis to the Fcrlosio- 
generation of SpanKh 
T cteative impetus 
cW.to have petered out. 

jhem art over forty. 
u.JJ^ffSr.Suciro lias sug- 

H*ey h3V * 

own paro- 
A of novels about 

saJteiasa; 

Sft? pu ^ c of people who 
SCI pwocc upa« ions , and 

fo exist, almost un- 
RaSSi? 1 a dm«. when out- 
ESP* things have been 
WtSJS. noV€j >' Q Spanish, 

L ^ cllon " ewiK 

W lUekf mto a blind 

reaction to 
if Jg wWMton fiction and 
a i*m«. seri- 
of capital 

M P rcvioUs 

St?;?,?? 1 of con- 
have been wii - 

gjWboih critics and pub. 


a nightmare vision af the (nodern 
world. Set in the near future, in a 
country that happens to be America 
hut could he any developed counliy 
in the second half of our century, the 
novel broods fearfully on things that 
arc already with us. Sr. Suciro used 
to be a professional journalist, and 
Carte He cor/eza is u civilized man’s 
reaction to some of the headlines al- 
ready provided by the world's press. 

. In fact tho manner of mass: 
medium reporting permeates the en- 
tire structure and style of the novel 
in a thoroughly sinister way. Part of 
the explosive flri»t chapter, where a 
modern madman starts shooting 
people at random from the roof of 


a hlfilt building (while car horns blare 
angrily because the bodies are block- 
ing the traffic) takes the form of an 
attempt to get the story dear from 
a .scries of confusing pr<ws reports. 
The vvhoJc novel is often deliber- 
ately mystifying or incoherent. 
Hints are thrown out that the real 
truth is sometimes bedng withheld 
from us; Vherc is even « suggestion 
buried in the first and last chapters 
that we may have been deceived alt 
the lime about why Adam got shot 
in fihe first place. Sr. Sueiro is clearly 
very worried indeed about the *‘ com- 
munications industry" and its 
capacity for supplanting reality with 
the Image. 



Automatism 

UWE BRANDNER » 

Orel Ubr Angst 

)36pp. Munich: Hanser. DM 7.80. 

In a postscript Uwe Brandner says 
that Orel Uhr Angst is '* an atitobio* 
graphical, journalistic report about 
the lime and the circumstances 
during which I wrote the book .To 
explain why he does not write con- 
ventional autobiography, he des- 
cribes two scenes which, to him, sum 
up the disgust that he feels towards 
the world around him. A; radio 
announcer introduces a Glenn Miller; 
programme by saying that an , army 
musician must not or* -1 *“ a antv ' 
music] 
res tan 


same length of time in the same en- 
vironment would have produced the 
same book. All you would have to 
do to bring the wordagfe doWn to 
30,000 is to cut blindly and join at 
random. There is no attempt at plot, 
character, form or style. Random 
words are jotted down, chopped up 
Into random paragraphs, and provi- 
ded at random with the boldly printed . 
words "P.S. ” Footnote and 

" Annotation ", its contrast to Brpnd- 
ner’s previous book, limerungen— 
which, in spite of its coquetry, its 
flirtation; With feverf faEfcioh&tffeTlP 
erary device, showed at' least a-cer-- 
tain knack for complex literary pun- 
ning—Dret Uhr Angst is vacant to; 


BERTRAND 

RUSSELL 

18th May, 1872 
-2nd Feb., 1970 


ABC of Relativity , 

Authority and the IndlvfduaJ 

The AutoMbpobicy of Bertrand Russell, Volumes t. It, and HI 
Tiie Conquest of Happiness 
Dear Bertrand RwtseH 
Education and the Social Order ' 

Has Man a Filture? ... ; 

History of Western Philosophy 
Impact of Science. on Society . 

In Praise of Idleness and Other E«aye , ' 

Marriage and Morals 

J4ew : Hopes for a Changing 'World 

On Education.! Especially In Early Childhood 

Power t A Hew Social Analysis 

The Principles of Mathematics. 

Printi pies of Social Reconstruction ■ . [■ ] " 

Roads to Freedom : Socialism^- Anarchism and SjDdiualKan ... 1 
Unpopular Essays . . 7 . ■ : - ' ■ 

Why l am Not a Christian ! 

: Allen & Unwin 
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Q and Francis Thompson Providential 


A l'Ui.tiiHJM l unpublished letter 
hy I rands '3 Immpsuii. found 
among (lie papers of (lie lute 
Sir Arthur Quiller-( oueli. is interest- 
ing lor the hr el-I crilicul ohserva linns 
ii contains, lor the uu Ui biographical 
glimpse it provides of Thompson's 
schooldays at St. Cull i hen's College. 
(Isliiiw, and fur its documentation of 
the poet's relationship with a critic 
who a Horded him sonic of tile few 
pleasures of his literary hfc. 

Quilk-r-Couch was one ol the first 
critics to express admiration for 
Thompson's poetry and, outside the 
Meyncll circle, was virtually the sole 
champion of New- Poems ( 1 8*)7). 
Thompson's published letters con- 
tain no reference to him, and the 
connexions between the two hitherto 
recorded hy the puel’s principal bio- 
graphers relute exclusively to reviews. 
For permission to publish this letter 
I am grateful lo Miss I K Quillet - 
Couch. 

IS Ilyin Avenue 
Paddington W. 

Dear Sir. 

I si iu it he verj pleased to be included 
In your .-1 nt lining}. (lie distinction ot 
which I cHiiimi ilouht. Vou are very 
welcome to use the Miurew nj I'isinli, 
which is a favourite ol my own- though 
(lot, my Jriciuls think, elamieteristie of 
me. Perhaps I cherish it for Hint very 
reason ■ -because it is unique in my 
work, u mood not lo be regained, us 
it was not forestalled. I feci und value 
the compliment of wlim you say about 
it: and 1 remember also that I have to 
thunk yon for u kind review of (he book 
In which it appeared. The praise of 
one's fcllow-cral tsmcn is the only praise 
for which one greatly cures, us it is the 
sparsest und hardest to win. und would 


By F. G. Atkinson 

he jjr.ilclul were I lie write) Jess eminent 
than yourself. 

I shall be much interested in tile 
appearance of your book. Anthologies 
are always with us. but those of real 
distinction as rare as true aristocrat). 
Indeed, one may say we have but 
recently begun to eschew the customary 
compilation, in which the main items 
were as certain und traditional as the 
A! dim f.w'rl in u restaurant window, and 
lew caterers possessed the courage to 
include — yet fewer lo omit. When I wus 
a I ud ul college, I remember with what 
exultation (being cut off from all hut 
the most classically virtuous of the vir- 
tuous classics) I used to pounce- ■uunr. 
ns the Eliiubethanx would say- -upon 
any collection which ventured u poem 
or two outside the stock repertoire [.urj. 
To capture these 3 would hunt whole 
slide and blue -moulded volumes 
through. The lad of the present day has 
comparative honey of Hybln ; hut (here 
is still possible achievement- much 
more than the sated und querulous critic 
thinks. Anthologies are limited only 
because bruins me limited Imw limited, 
wou is me I The musical-box is lilted 
with a more popular set of tunes- that is 
all: but what is wanted is something 
beyond this mere " up-to-dateness ". 

With all wishes for u success which I 
do not doubt in your case. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely. 

Francis Thompson. 

T he letter is undated but was prob- 
nbly written, some time during 1900. 
Clearly it is a reply to a request, by 
Quiller-Couch for permission to re- 


print sonic of Thompson s poems in 
a forthcoming anthology. “ The Mis- 
tress of Vision " was llrst used in this 
wuy by Quiller-Couch in The Oxford 
bunk iif Victorian Verse, but that 
was not published until 1912, and 
Thompson hud died in 1907. The 
other “ Q " anthology to include 
work by Thompson is The Oxford 
Bunk of English Verse, first pub- 
lished in November, 1900. and though 
“The Mistress of Vision” docs not 
appear in this collection it seems 
likely (hat this letter is a reply to 
Quiller-Couch's request for permis- 
sion to use material in The Oxford 
Bonk of English Verse, and that con- 
siderations of space compelled the 
editor to discard “The Mistress of 
Vision " in favour of the much 
shorter " The Poppy ", Most of 
Quiller-Couch’s correspondence with 
living poets in connexion with per- 
missions for The Oxford Book of 
English Verse falls between April and 
October, 1900. so it seems reasonable 
to assign the above letter to this 
period, particularly since Thompson 
is known to have been living at 28 
Elgin Avenue in July. 1900, from 
already published letters— such as 
one dated July 19 to Wilfred Meynell, 
quoted in Viola Meynell's Francis 
Thompson and Wilfred Meynell 
(London, 1952). The reference to 
Quiller-Couch's “kind review" is 
probably to his two-part review of 
Thompson's New Poems in The 
Speaker (May 29 and June 5, 1897) : 
“ Q " also devoted two of his Dally 
News causer ies to Thompson's poetry 
on January J2 and 19, 1903, express- 
ing particular enthusiasm for “The 
Mistress of Vision ", 


Mr. Bradford F. Swan, The Provi- 
dence Journal 's discriminating com- 
mentator on books and (he lively 
arts, is a Yale man and a trustee of 
the Yale Library Associates. Yale's 
huldings of Aincricanit (especially 
perhaps Western Americana, with 
Pclion Beincckc piling on Ossa C'oe) 
arc substantial, indeed formidable. 
Mr, Swan therefore spoke with 
both authority and detachment 
when he recently asserted, roundly, 
that “ the fi nest research library in 
the world for the study of American 
colonial history " Is the John Carter 
Brown Library of Providence, R.l. 
When he went on lo tell the readers 
of the Brown Alumni Monthly that 
“if they went to Europe and in- 
quired of scholars there they would 
discover that it is probably the best 
known institution ih Providence, and 
that its fame is indeed worldwide ", 
(he operutivc word is scholars ; and 
the fact is that even among scholars 


the latter formally 
Thomas Adams as 
in commemoration of 
June. 1965. of *■ ih c 
important collector of 
our lime ", who had 
of the Associates of ir 
early l‘>5(l s und from i*l 
collection, dispersed at 
New York in seven saksd 
69. the library has b«t 
make a number of im« 
chases. 



, Ward- I westing inGeorglan 
' i6i)pp. Hurrie and Jenkins. 


is umelhing a little tiresome 
,f,c approach to the subject in 
1 1-.- , other books in the same 

ders : Dr Ada°mf^f ^ion that no one in 
under the title Opportkni. w0llld be ''fferested ,n ^ 
search, an excellent gu^ k b< was reasonably sure of 
J.CB.'s resources and to profit. Ts it a trifle old- 
ihcm Also in 1968 tberti w feel vaguely uncomfort- 
lijjhed a dazzling (to Aft „ , 0 mercenary a point of 

hibilions' o° f .ta “litolJJ I I. b P^edly that , n y- 
one in Providence, the bho bought good eighteenth 
Grolicr Club of NewYjit 7 glasses twenty or so years 
iwiit.* bra lion of the twenly-fifo wild probably double or trebfle 
the number who concern them- meeting of the Associate! joney today and have enjoyed 
selves with original sources In early Its \ Collection's Put w i,h ,| 1e ihlngs in the mean* 

] SoM & ^ not dccefisarily fol- 

Sheldon Lewis, the Awn ltul h K,or * automalicoUy re- 
chairman, whose book fi itself. And why on earth should 


Mercator as calligrapher 


A. S. OSI.EY s 
Mercator 

A monograph on the lettering of 
maps, etc., in the sixteenth-century 
Netherlands with u facsimile and 
translation of his treatise' on the 
italic hand und n translation , of 
Ghim’s Vila Mercutorls. 

209pp. Faber and Faber. £8 1 0s. 

Dr. Osley’s resea rehes have, brought 
to light details of Mercator's life and 
time not found in Walter Qhim’s 
Vita Mercator Is. including an 
account of an atlas bought, in 
. Atmierdafn In 1967 which was prob* 

' ably put together by fvtercntor. The 
accent in' this' book, however, is on 
Mercator qs a teacher and cpigraVer 

• oi the italic hand. . 

: Gfrerard. Mentor ., (Gerhard 
.Gremer) was born in.1512 iii Rupel- 
monde, Flanders, , and died in 1594 
in Duisburg, where, he, had lived for 

• many yeriri, He attended a school 
run oy a monastic community, the 
Brethren of the Common Life, where 
an emphasis yvas plpccd on nrambei'S 

' copying teats. This. seems significant 
, in view of h4s later interest in hand- 
writing. He entered the university; 
of Louvain Jn 1530, studying humunl- 
. lies and -philosophy, and he -Also 
visited Antwerp,, whore he received 
' Instruction in engraving.! By the age 
‘of twenty -four, be had become a 
: superb engraver, . an opt? tah ding 
. Oalligrapher, ’and- one of- the leading 

• scientific instrument, makers, of his* 

time, ■’ . • ' (■ 

• ‘MeTcntor wns nl pupil of Gemma 
. Frisius, the mathematician who de- 
scribed the method of 'elementary 
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triangulutlon, and he. with Caspar 
a Myrica. engraved the gores of 
Gemma k s globe of about 1536, In 
time he established himself' hk the 
most learned geographer of his day 
and by Ills practice and influence 
he popularized the use of the italic 
letter in. the cartography of north- 
west Europe. His celebrated 
Mappa Mwtdl of 1569, still widely 
remembered even by children as 
Mercator’s Projection, served the 
mariner by enabling him to steer his 
course in straight lines over long 
distances. 

The invention of italic script wits 
Credited ‘to NicaolO Nicco(I by the 
tote’ B. L. Tillman, but he accepted 
the. view that what NlccoljdJd was 
to incorporate the linking strokes’ of 
the jnedibval hqrid he had been 
. tailght ft a q yputh into the revived 
QaroJingiaji Writing (Niccoll’n italic 
is illustrated but by some mischance 
it is accredited to' Toggle), Italic 
. W;as hejped on its way fo become the 
superb cancellaresca , cui'Sive, script 
of Arrighi by the force. of speed and 
the writing of set italic book-hands 
' and Papal briefs, , 

•The current interest in italic 
handwxitirtg, remarkable here and 
ibvers^, h'aS caused the publication 
; Of jfacsiralletS of many, alxteehth-cen- 
tury writing-books.;.. The most fev- 
,'oured Is £,fl ,Opp'rlna,‘:\)y Ludovico 
degl| Anrighl (VIcenlinb), produced 
ut ^pme Jn -1522,' for five versions of 
this attractlve,block-book have been 
printed ’in : this tchtury. ■’ Dr. Gsley 
, has previously edited and translated 
ths Ess’jnnplare dl pit) sprfi lei t ere of 
; F - 9 r «d, dnd now offei? » facsi, 
mile of Mercator’s treatise of 1540, 
Ljterarujn latlnamm. with a transla- 

• tipft ponvenlcnHy juxtaposed in the 
margins. This section of the book 
follows cHqpiers , on the origins df 
the italic hat)d ; predecessors of Mer- 
ptor; Mercator as a teacher -and 

• penniap ; apd a Jong llhistrated chap- 
lei which does; justice to later engra- 
wr? who also tosed the italic letter. 
Dr. Osley s; comments .show bltnTo 
oavp a p^rceptjVo and pnalylical ey& 

The !'iri&tnt&ibir In Urerawm 
Idlthahhn .is .We?!; organized, 1 m6ro 
detailed than ih Ar righlis; fji Opcm, 
and. sensibJe.' l^int Mercator I h jwac- 

: ; ' 

• " iV ' 


lice at times contradicted his teach- 
ing makes him seem very human. 

. The exemplars of Hie earliest 
writing-manuals were engraved in 
wood and consequently were pointed 
and sharp. So, too, nre those of 
Mercator’s treatise. But his carlo- 
graphic lettering engraved on 
copperplate, involving a different 
technique, gives italic an elegance by 
the curved strokes and bends miss- 
ing from the wood-engravings. The 
numerous illustrations (sixty In nddi- 
■ tion to Hie facsimile) show the pro- 
gress or Mercator’s engraved carto- 
graphic lettering from being a close 
imitation of handwriting, .with con- 
necting- strokes, to » style excellent 
in its own right And appropriate for 
maps: Hie Inscriptions are clear, 
regular, fluent, and enlivened by dis- 
crete flourishes.. • 

This large book Is a fine example 
of typographic design and will Le 
valued as such. Geographers, carto- 
graphers, calligraphers, and others 
concerned with fche.hlstory of letter- 
ing .wii( find the volume remarkable 
and authentic. . 


American history, which la what 
J.C.B. provides in unexampled 
abundance, would turn out to be 
pitifully few. 

The Bibliographical Society has. 
certainly, recognized the study of 
Americana as a special discipline 
(like, say, incunabula) by bestowing 
its Gold Medal on Wilberforce 
Eamcs (In 1929) and more recently 
on Dr. Lawrence Counsclmun 
Wroth, doyen of bibliographers in 
Ihc United States and (conformably 
to Mr. Swan’s thesis) Librarian 
Emeritus of J.C.B. Itself. But beyond 
these rarefied areas British insouci- 
ance relegates such .studies to the 
oalegory of the provincial if not the 
arcane : rather as if Lord North were 
president of the Roxburghc Club. 

It is not J.C.B.’s fault that Ils name, 
let alone its acronym, is not it house- 
hold word among European 
scholars. Its librarian renders an 
annual report, printed with sober ele- 
gance in a bluc-wmppcrcd booklet, 
which has ' “ ' ‘ 


which has from time to time been who recently succeed^ ) 
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Progress 1 1 95 1) remains a®knund a cash profit anyway? 
two best a u to b i og rapbkal i 
of the development of a 
lor. in addition lo tht 
loricai and hibliogrophid 
lion lo the 213 enlriutk 
t unity was • taken lo 
the contributions made I 
by a scries of . 
rurians. from John Ruud 
(1853-1886) through 
kcr Winship (1895-191* 

Wroth (1923-1957). As lot 
family, fiotn which the 
well as the library lakes 
there nre today eleven 
among the Associates, ii 
Nicholas Brown is a Felloe 
University and nmcmtaof 
agemont committee of K 
the nanio of ihc foundiflji 
fitly carried on to the «a 
tion by his son. Mr. Cuto 
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Graham Reynolds: Constable: The 
Natural Palmer. (Evelyn, Adams and 
Maokay. 21 s.) 


sily Press. 1 7s. 6d.) Bect^ n 
torhin : Chapters front tttr 
Sstt-inu Ch'lcn. Transliln 
Watson. (Columbia Uou« . 
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Biography and Memoirs 

^ Chlps: The Diaries of Sir Henry KM 

Chan nom Edited by Robert Rhodes by Ge^eyKeg 

1 James. (Penguin. 1 5s.) Bernard Kops: ' He,en Slorni 00 - - 

The. World Is a Wedding. (Mayflower. 

6s.) -JOachlra Kraraarz: Stan ffen berg. 

(Mayflower. 6s.) Michael MacWem : 

God Have Mercy : The Life of John 
Fisher Rochester. (Obefon Press. 


IrP.DEYOS (Editor) i 
Description de L’ESpagne pur Jehan 
L*hermlt© et Henri Cock . . 

135pp. Paris : S3.y.p£.M: Distri- 
J>V Parkers of; Oxford. 
£3 I2a. 6d.v - ■, •••*■ . . - , • 

Hi Is difficult to ^scefu the object of 
this pubUcatibn.-' : Thfe information if. 
■.contains, limited to lists of towns, 
bishoprics, ojders of knighthood and 
royal revenues, has boen. available 
in print in. one fdrm ol 1 another since 
.the' eflriy seventeenth. Century. The. 
editor's introdvetion is dated Lpu- 
vaiit 1961. and the. printer’s ‘colo- 
phon, pijon f . June- 25, : I969t .. No ; 
Wffrt: ;ba4 been*. made : to.' bring, the. 
' WISBWL- MP; to datc. by referdiice 
to tte standard works of A. Dom o- 
;.ghe4 Qrtjz af\d:. Ji' Vlcena - Vlves 
.which have appeared Iji that jnter-I 
; tp this - «mhryonic 

,-statstjial survey of the .Iberian' 
; peninsyte Itt 'the last years : o( Rhllip 
II adds nothing pf importance; ; ,' 
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having been said, one can 
ibcariedly praise the admirable 
(lions and the good sense of 
limey of eighteenth-century 
sad add that on presont form 
[perhaps possible to justify Mr. 
tctarful assumption that, fine 
becoming less year by 
Hd.nwe and more people 
(t> appreciate them, prices 
>o continue rising. 

»phy . 

, "Jiujams, Roour. htvest- 
IfsMup:. 1 60pp. Barrie nnd 

n is*. 

Ifj* ^addressed (as the dust- 
“Jajtm) both to ** new " und to 
■JSf" collectors. The 
hf Irtlsled ftnd 4110 latter 
I^JSJ ho J exl ‘ is naive 
‘WMch. abundant In factual 
g5£j IIK ! pedestrian In style. 
rj! ™ rs . chfoaoliiBy is often 
Cj 1 ** N« designation of 
%5ii 589 i 8S l< *b c printer of 
. • J lw first of which 

oor?n?Ii 6 , 30 ; and ,herC nr « 

RSS-*l m**®* * n names and 
•^.'“ hdbatablo to the enre- 
•J" read,n fi Which is also 

ItS5 B ^ rrors witb new 
I JJSS" P , resent5 who »y fictl- 

K^.°r« r tltn episodes, 

mint ?JJ? on t of pont ’ s maps 
"Tl '^ xt0 5* education, tbo 
Theatre. . the 
JWjd ^charts C'made by the 
MUhe sources of Speed’s 
rffi.y 0f 8w compHa- 

(lt Orbh Ttrrarum. 

fc f nS q as foi )nd on .maps, 

worfcB-.ln his 
a S§ L P , hy ’ of these 

wffir* bEen BwW. 

quoted. are too 
'l [Q V r a ad too casual- In 
^ * lor systematic 


illustrations in the text. The first 
chapter '* In the beginning was the 
number " lavs a quasi-myslical stress 
on the universal significance of [he 
number seven : most readers will 
find Michael Grant's introduction 
more instructive in its general treat- 
ment and far more enlivening in its 
details and stylo. 

Saklatv.u.a. Bi-ik.iM. The Origins of 
the. Engli\h People. 192pp. Nowton 
• Aliibol : David nnd Charles. £2 5s. 

The Anglo-Saxons, the author some- 
where remarks, possessed an “ enor- 
mous power of ethnic digestion He 
regards the first invaders as carving 
out in miniature " n model of the 
future kingdom of England, where 
many people of diverse origins, of 
differing religions and many tongues, 
became subject lo one set of laws, 
adopted the same customs, spoke the 
same language, hut retained regional 
differences ". The book retells the 
story of the invasions with this theme 
always in mind. Mr. Sakiatvaln is less 
concerned to prove a theory than he 
was, for instance, in his recent book 
on the beginnings of the British 
Church: but nuw and then he strays 
off into sonic entertaining specula- 
tion, hs when he suggests that Lon- 
don continued to hold out as a British 
stronghold, and that the Temple Bar 
ceremonial when the sovereign visits 
the City may trace back to some 
treaty between tin independent Lon- 
don and the Saxon kings. 

Literature und Criticism 

Roskinoi i, Maria Pia. The Life and 
Timex of Shakespeare. Translated 
by Mnrv Kniiani. 75pp. Hnmlyn. 

1 7s. 6d. 

As in all this scries of pictorial bio- 
graphies (" Portraits of Greatness ") 
the illustrations are the main thing. 
They make a colourful display in 
which Stratford scenes and portraits 
of Elizabethan worthies nre inter- 
spersed with such Shakespeare asso- 
ciation items as Pea chain's drawing 
of Titus Audrouit ux and the heralds' 
trick of the family eonl-nf-nrms, Gar- 
rick and l-lllcn Terry in their star 
roles, or Blake's conception of A 
Mitlsn/nniei Night's Dream. But the 
eaplion writer has had an absent- 
minded moment when describing 
Latimer and Ridley as ( nihnlir mar- 
tyrs. The text takes up only about 
one quarter of the book, which in 
the circumstances is more than 
enough for the few a ul hen lieu led bio- 
graphical facts and some disputable 
ones. About these last thcro Is no 
room for scholarly argument, which 
in any case is quite outside tnc scope 
of the hook. . 

Local History 

Grinsuli , I .. V. Prehistoric Bristol. 
21 pp. Bristol Branch of the 

Historical Association, The Uni- 
versity.. Bristol 8. 4s. 

In this pamphlet from the Bristol 
branch of the Historical Association, 
the Curator of Archaeology at the 
Oily Museum has produced a short, 
handy guide to the various traces of 
early human habitation found in the 
Bristol area, and embracing each 
period from the palaeolithic to the 
Iron Age. There is a series of useful 
maps and a note on what' can be 
seen in the museums. , 


Tears Ago in IKKI. with the addition 
of eight “ above-bridge " views und 
one of Gateshead. The original cop- 
per plates were discovered in l%(i 
and interest in the new impressions 
then taken from them led lo the 
present reissue in photo-lit ho. on a 
scale somewhat larger that that of 
the originals to bring out detail. The 
style of the original commentary is 
kepi In in :t rewritten version with 
modern amendments. A regional 
document of value, the album also 
recalls the centenary of this talented 
marine painter and picturesque 
topographer who died in I8fi8. 

Nautical 

Landstrom. Bjorn. Sailing Ships. 

191pp. Allen and Unwin, 35s. 

Mr. Landsirom’s earlier book, The 
Ship, was remarkable for the depth 
and interpretation of his research, 
and fur the beau tv and clarity of his 
illustrations— deployed with such 
originality in the text. In it he re- 
viewed the enterprise of man afloat 
from the llrst rough-hewn log dug- 
out to the stark hull encasing the 
fearful mechanisms of the atomic 
submarine. 

Here, at a price that all maritime 
students can afford, he has conden- 
sed into a handy volume the deve- 
lopment of sailing vessels from the 
papyrus craft of the Egyptians lo the 
five-masted barque that crowned 
the achievement of shipwrights and 
sailmakers in harnessing the winds. 
All that can be said is that this little 
book with its many new drawings 
a ltd diagrams is worthy of its author 
and welcome to those who find in 
the study of ships an abiding en- 
chantment. 


Politics 

Banerjue. D. N. East Pakistan. A 

Case-Study in Muslim Politics. 

204pp. Delhi: Vikas Publications. 

Rs. 22. 

Mr. Dcbcndru Nath Bancrjec, now 
on the staff of a training institution 
for Indian Senior Services personnel, 
knows East Pakistan well: and he 
writes of its difficulties and of Its 
aspirations with a sympathetic de- 
tachment which is' all too rare in 
Indians who write ubout Pakistan 
and Pakistani* who write about 
India. His book is most timoly, now 
that President Yuliya Khan’s deci- 
sion to reverse the “ unification ’’ of 
Wcsl Pukistnn hid r . fair to ®nd the 
disastrous coil fro it la tion between an 
eastern and a western block which 
has bedevilled political life almost 
since the death of Qua id-i- Azam. One 


tain their iiupcri.i] power against 
small nations. Rebellious satellites 
in the twentieth cciilur) have certain 
resemblances to the nationalistic 
states which emerged, or sought to 
emerge, in [he nineteenth century. In 
these circumstances then, ihc re is 
every justification for re-reading this 
version of Professor Cobban’s dear 
and interest ing .mm lysis. The prob- 
lem of what constitutes a nation, of 
how the political stale lias became 
identified with the cultural nation, of 
how populations identify themselves 
with the nation, is one that is still 
with us. A great deal of confused 
discussion would lose its confusion 
if it were In imitate the methods of 
patient and logical inquiry here 
demonstrated. 

However it must al-o be .said that 
in spite of its revision this book is 
inevitably dated. Nationalism out- 
side Europe is dealt with in one rela- 
tively short chapter and the whole 
question of African nationalism is 
inadequately considered in a tiny sec- 
tion about tribal peoples. ft is 
natural too that the present role of 
the nation-stute in Europe does not 
receive the troiiinieni it deserves. 
Political scientists will find that the 
whole approach is ilutl of the poli- 
tical historian, und many will argue 
that to understand the phenomenon 
of nationalism in modem history nnd 
in the contemporary world it is 
necessary to have a more sociological 
approach. 

Railways 

RaUoiian. Pl.i i.k li. The Railways 
of Wharfedtde. 272pp. Newton 
Abbot: David and Charles, £3. 
When there was a plan afoot to build 
n small branch line or a modest local 
system every big railway within 
shouting distance affected lo take 
umbrage and either tried lo kill the 
Idea or spent a small fortune to stop 
any of the others getting any shares. 
A Happy exception were the Wharfe- 
dale lines towards which the local 

K lees, the North Enstern and the 
and. behaved rather creditably 
and gave solid support, as Mr. 
Baughan discloses in his well* 
researched' and agreeably written his- 
tory of llris once active, appreciated 
(particularly by those who like the 
dales und tnc moors) system that of 
late years has been sadly pruned. 
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factor in the growing dltytrunHemenl carriages, navvies, 
of East Pakistan which deserves bridges nnd. stations, 
mention is the fact that this puff of really enfeh the eye 


M rCurc n n.( in. Ai. an. Ireland. 

Volume I. Railway History In Pic- 
tures. 112pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. £2 1 0s. 

Photographs and drawings illustrat- 
ing the foimulivc years of the rail- 
way in Ireland, the Ipcomotlves, 
carriages, navvies. ■ railwaymen, 
Tho Inst Uvo 


tion of the Mniitmc mul liinai*M> 
the constituent purls of the cell. 

Professor Uuvut hut outlined the 
history and summarized recent ad- 
vances in interpretation of the ceil 
as a living organism containing also 
non-living ingredients which havc 
been either absorbed or iiiiinurac- 
tured by the riving system. After 
consideration of the chemical com- 
position and physical .slate of the 
fundamental constituents of the cell, 
its principal structures arc described 
together with their physiolngic.il 
function and the results of their 
activity. Numerous figures elucidate 
the text though they varv in quality 
of reproduction and ehiiity of label- 
ling. The extensive bibliography will 
be of especial value to -.indents, 

Social Studies 

Steinbeck IV. John. In Touch. 

202pp. Andr6 Deutsch. 30s. 

Tho fourth John Steinbeck is self- 
scious of his name and parentage. 
He need not be. He writes engag- 
ingly and all too easily. But his 
experience* arc not quite us com- 

E ulsive as he presumes. Perhaps 
ecause his mind slips too easily 
among the well advertised surfaces— 
the Saigon burs and brothels, the 
marijuana scene at home — in his 
search for a via media helwecu *' the 
shitty and the wonderful ’’. 

His one revelation, which is also 
his central scene, is the widespread 
uso of drugs by American servicemen 
In Vietnam: “One has merely (o 
stumble on his way outside an 
American billet to bump into a man 
who might be selling the plant. . . . 
For the kid who has spent the last 
few yenrs of his life going through 
much shoelculhcr and money in try- 
ing to locate marijuana. Vietnam is 
that hugo garden he has ahvays 
dreamed about. And to think the 
Aiuny sent him there 1 " 

A lingering vision is lhai of Lhe 
aesthetic thrills of maeliinc-gun fire 
seen, when high, from bunkers on 
both sides; “There isn't a psyche- 
delic discotheque that can mulch the 
beauty of flares and bombs at night." 

Travel and Topography 

MacGregor, Ai.asdaik At pin. The 
Farthest Hebrides. 2tl4pp. Michael 
Joseph. 35s. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Mac- 
Gregor wrote a book ubout (ha 
Hebrides, the resulting ruffling may 
hnve done more m promote salcf 
than Ihc author's flagging style could. 
Those Hebrides were inhabited ; the 
ones under discussion here arc not; 
nnd the author’s' style has not 
changed much. . 

There nre a number of criticisms lo 
be got Out Of (he wav first. Several of 


the country has no real interest ill the 
two problems which hnve always ob- 
sessed the west, namely Kashmir and 


Railway Fathers could, on occasion, 
build in some style. 


i no him two . be got out Of the wav first, .several or 
for "’the' early ' th© Island chapters' nave tlie appear- 
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of. Power. (P 
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Horrolks. ■ Sidney.- " Lancashire 
'V ' Acts of Parliament. 1/66-1957. 

,350pp. Manchester.: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Lancashire Biblio- 

r fLm-'n""' 1 and' Ammon, . -8 ^9 ph y , £9 9s. 

of *he 1 Acts of- Parliament concerning Lan- 
p ®^! a ^byIHvJdA9i). cash ire are listed chronologically 
■■’VwtqSd and'mfiolgdfl, with an indication of, the contents. 

and also 1 the location' of . copies, 
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the division of the Indus baaln 
waters ; the result being that the west 
— and the Centre— were over-con- 
ccmraicd upon matters which left 
East Pakistan relatively cpld. 

It is difficult in a short summary to 
do proper justice to this, admirable 
book, which deserves lo be read 
widely both inside and. outside Paki- 
stan ; but the author’s conclusion that 
East Pakistan refuses to be forced 
into integration with the west but is 
not at all anxious to break away v 

5SX whirundS^ boards and if it was “ local - it wna 

?ow ^ > ca J b «!» ■ W* sensed being jnan- 

Sin iS' ■■ nged and run by men who lived and 

administration.' worked In its, territory. This -fudged 

Cobban, Ali-rkd. The NatltmaUJtate- northern outlook is strikingly 
and National Self-Determination , .• demonstrated ip Mr. Nock's por- 
3 J 8pp. Collins. ’25s. trails, of the long-sighted top man- 


ance of having been pieced together 
from a number of originally separate 
accounts. Th? same points at'c'niado 
In different sections, and sometimes 
these are clumsily coordinated by 

Regarded b s supers of Ih. Big XlSack o^ktinn’ IhTa^ange’ 

fZrliZub .Mira .Siu *n 

6s a rather grubby .local affajr._not ma y be lhat toO much 'burrowing io 


NOCK, O. S. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. I59pp, Jan 
Allan. £2 5s. 


amounting' (o much, the old L & Y 
was in fact a vigorous, go -ahead 
company whose traffic receipts re- 
lated to fts route mileage knocked 
the rest for six. It was in the van 
of the move towards elcctrlflca- 


the styles of other men and periods 
has fobbed the aulhurVown style of 
light.- ' ; . 

Yet this book is not intended as a 
reference book. It presents a variety 


tion. ran- successful steamer ' route now^esLted Sa 

.from bolh M*nj and w«..rn «- 

mg a deeper Interest in their geology, 
their fauna and their flora, and toll- 
log. wh'ateyer stories afe IQ be told ; 
about them. The chapters on Siila 
Sgeir, North ftonu. St. Kllda and the 
Hannan Isles are the best.' often be- ; 
cause of Their 1 human interest. 
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nium til LU'i imy Ik m ul*' !■' miirrled 
nun. vr u vlnale vvonmn w If Ji iiepcndmi 
itlaiivn rcoldeui v-lih lur. 

Purikulirv .uij .irpiuiitiuii limit nom 
flit L'aiuuy Ilhruilun. kern t an nil Mb- 
iaiy. -Spr luy l‘i M. \ 1 :iiiMimiv. lo wliOm 
compkicd ion nv »iy mid m leiiiMtu by 
|7|h I, hi u.iry . 


BOROUGH OF 
KIDDERMINSTER 
I.IIIKA K1 . ART l-AlirRS AND 
ML'SI'UM 

API'LIC ATIUNV ulr invllid (iohi 
C naricnd I Ibrurljns lur ihu POST Ol 
YOUND Pl-OPLIi’S I.HlkARlAh. Salary 


YOU NO PliOPLE'S I.IIlkAKIAK. Salury 
□mik A P. III ibliljd to Cl. Mil'. Dutk'i 
will Include reiponiihilliy lor ihc f bll- 
dtnT* Llbr.ii> IMitfc U.iKlO Mill., trim* 
Id.lUO toll.. I Dot -(.*>■ ; Adoieticni CVi- 
IfCIInn In ihc Lend! no I.mr.iry; Talks lo 
School! nnJ the promollon ol .story- 
hours and ijnilEir ucilrlitci Thu is nn 
apporiunliy (or i perion wlih rnrrgy and 

S nlllriiifi- lo work In n modern Llhrnrv 
v'nlcv , wlu re Ihc l. tcsl co nee pit and 
rechnlfluc, are applied. 

AppiU.nion loimv (tom the wdci va- 
ried t'ny'rij dale ’.ird Ivhruury. Iv70. 
JOHN I . EVAN.S, Town Clerk 
Town Hull. Klddciminvii (. Wunealer- 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

SCHOOL Ol- NI.AVDXIC AND LAST 
rUROVI.AK S I L ULLS 
TWO pasis lor I.IIIKARY ASSIST- 
ANTS . ojiu un the I.mcr *eak. £6Ml by 
annual Incremcni of £(iii in £«i> 0 : one 
nn llw hither scnl. £'Xh) by annual incre- 
ment o( £3(i tu II.1UU. OuuUncallons for 
first past : viuitd knnuleduc Of a Slavonic 
ur Fatt European lanpuux" ; lor second, 
■ame Lpoiylcdui plus a dvgrre or library 
experience. 

Applications, ullli curriculum vine anJ 
nemos und nddusus ul iwo ir er^es. by 
rebruan- 14. 1*7(1, (■■ Secrerury-.ilcgli- 
(rar. School ol Shi tonic and imi I'jrnpenn 
.Studies, UnlicivKy or London. Scroic 
Home. Loa dun. iv c.i. 

LONDON S.W.19 

SOUTHLANDS rOLIJiliF. OF 
I nUC ATION 

ft? Wimbledon Parksldr. London. S UM" 
APPLICATIONS arc imlicri hum quu!i- 
Bed or pa 1 1 It -quail lied Llhwrlnni. (or ihr 
POSl ol l)r PU1Y-I IBKARIAN At tbh 
Col lose of K.HI iindcni.v, from dir i*i 
A pril. 1*10. <■( earlier "ialuy. within 
flic raonc ol £««$ lo £1..<4U. aueordlnu tu 

I UollUculioni nod cvpericnvc. plu* Lon- 
on Wclflhllna ol E9u. 

AnpUe.iiions. iihiihx quaUric.nioas. ex- 
perience und lwv> ,<(m» io br acui to 
(bo 1 ItKnrl-in. Suuililinu* CoUeac of lidin 
cation. 6* Wlaihk'ifon pjikslde, London, 
S.w.ju. by llvi I'dirmn. _ 

COUNT\' COUNCIL nf (lie 
COUNTY of WEST LOTHIAN 

r-DL'CATION (OMMlItrL 
LIBKAHIAN 

APPIICAIIONS are Invilc.) lur ihc 
potl of Schuol Librarian of Balh/ulu 


Aecdcmy. 
Slimy i— 
Qua llllcd 


Llhrailnns PI.1J3 to £1.540 


rnri-q lull Reel win io li.om? per unnum. 
Flaclnji Is Ml »cn un the scak-s and ■ 
rciponilbiilu elenteni <i( tlOU per au- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

■SPPI.BY HISTORICAL, UBHAllY 
lire l-ucwlijr Baniil al History hope to 
sjmul'll n pfePUTY LI Ul( ARI AN whole 
omit* ■wan'd eommcncc early in Soptem- 
bui, 1970. 

Thi* la a orroiunrni pensionable non 
nn 4he C’.L-M arndr. nunlna at a point 
on |ht wuk. tIJW lu fil.SU per annum 
dependlna l»n mmilflcnlli.nl and oircrl- 
encc ft li Inicoded io srpolni a Char- 

K rcd Ubrarkn nr midcoik with caulss- 
m ebiierlence There ate ell weclti of 
annual lease and Mate free Salnidaya. 

Anri icoi kinv, wiih names of iwo refer- 
ee*. ntiould be aem io ihe Secteiarv. 
Foculli- Hos'd or II Mon. Wen Bond. 
*( nmbrlilae. CUl *l!l . lo read) him by 
March bT l_*7|L ; 

COVENTRY AND 
W AUWICKSUIRE 
HOSPITAL 

. MEDICAL LIBRARY 
CIJAHTL'RED UOUAKIAK required 
far POM-Cirndmu hledkfll Cun ire Refer- 

Q t Library. FulUioio a r pan-Ume. 

Jiy ecak. £1,250 to Cl .628 per aamiai. 
mioi nf enuv ictatod fa previous experi- 
ence 

Apniiciilun* In writing to Oroup 8ecra 
(ary (rrom whom fleiolh ear) he obulnedi. 
rovciuiyr H.M.C.. Tie RlrCbei. Tamworlh 
Road. Kcreflcr llod. roveniry. CV7 8NN. 
St L h| R I c bniu ry, _I970__ ____ 

UNIVERSITY OV DURHAM 
LIBRARY 

^APPLICATIONS ue lovliM for ■ 
POSf of AhSISfANT . LIBRARIAN. 
AndlcDfU* should have a (Odd honours 
degree and experience of, work In «n 
noidrinlu library; profcsitOnal qualin- 
caliqni u(e 4«ir»We add a lurlkcr decree 


would hr un addmonii edranuge. Stktif, 
uccotdiog io quallffeaiions und cypciruaer, 
on (he bOJli £1.340 to £2.275. 

Pun'Mtafi from lie Llbrd- 
nprt. Unlmnliy Library. Pa Inca Oraen, 

■ Durham, lu whom appilcuioni, Indnd- 
ing Ihc dames ol three referee*, ihpnld 
Be Hiu lu nrrlvo by February 27tb. 1*70. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT IN 
. ^ THE LIBRARY 

. uuiiei ' Include . control or borrowing, 
tf£?KM ,C L .f^' l S falt0 r-. «°ft,inflldlranner. 
- ■ J25 r !S*> wHf*! CamtwriM.iiced' nil 
bm shonH W adapubm, 
ppabic of hccurniL- work, and gbie (o 

■ WK. on ,l > cid* between £50o and 

according w ate. 
q MPtncncu. i 

laSss?'* 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCAS'fLF. UPON TV Nl’, 

HNIV'I.KSI I Y I IHKAHY 
*lhe Unlvn*ll'. Invlli* .i|*y»Hi illiin* for 
(hi- p-.-al ul JUNK 'll lll-SI- -AIM II 

rill III It lu lb. Lniiinll* l Unary lur 
ii pcri'iii ul iwu )u:n> In .iriunA*' and 
cjialnwi* ill*- Kunnnun un j 'I r*. * c I y .■ n 
(i.irrr* CundidiL-i viuiu'd hair an 
liiiiuiiirs deurcc puii-i id'll In likiury and 
sues Inicii'-.l hi eiprikiu* ul lids kind 
nf work. Til*' *n hum I ul i.i ild'd.il* will 
be L-speuied I" lukt lip dim un u dill* 
lo br airunK*d > 

Sal.iiy will I'* ul an a pi < run rial*- pulm 
nn i hr scale £H7|i m i*i m L-nui Hi Cut) in 
Ll.UKL unnidmg >• wire. wllllniiM- 
■nd irvpriluni* 

l-uiilier raillinlai* anil- K- uhialucd 
ham (he ksrtMmr. I In. I inlvriaiiy, Nviv- 
uuMlu upon hue. Nl.| 7IU'. null whum 
applluallofi* iihrn- ui>rlu*i. iMHiiliut wiih 
I hi- uumus .uni nildiciwi ul Ihruu r* ( l rue, 
ahonld be luduvij nm laicr (linn 2rilh 
Kebriun. ivTu. I'lun** uufitu rrii-ruucu 
Tl.-S. _ 

pe.miikokfshikf: county 

LIBRARY 

run- r-' ASSISIANT I (UK All I AN A l>. 4 
APPLlf \ 1 IONS iuu Imliru Itom 
Ch.mcrrd l.ibrariuns im appuliumcni (■■ 
i his pnsi ul ihc new I'uaiili < -.-niral Lib- 
■ ary m Hmcnordwi *i Salary wllldii ihu 
vc.ile £1 .sjo.£I.77.i 

lnrllur PiirllunliiiA Irui.i ihi- Cuumy 
l.lb'dilan April* " Hu", lu Pc ru-LOUuii 
by I4lh l-i brimry . l*J7li. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK 

LIBRARIES I)i:PAki Ml. NT 
^ AITLlL Al'IONs un* invlird from 
f haricrud Llbtnrkins fur die POSITION . 

al I.IRHARIAN In clmiuu Mobile Libra- . 6 s - <i 
i i**s IA.K s £1.773 Iu ll.*/aO pill) tun- 

don WelghUnsi. 7.““ 

. AppHcjimn I or in and lutiher purlieu- 
kir* rrnm r<ial)llshnu-ni Division. 37 Puck- archlvi 
ham Rond. H.P.3. ilel. No. 7W bJII. <aigeg< 

rxl. 2i*). Clodne dal*. l*lh Fubruiin, 

1*71). her. 11.5/72 inbi. fa«rf 


WEST SUFFOLK Cft 
COUMDf 1 

COllNJY Lib 

-w MiMiVh'ii,: 

mild*- wVriiih (hetjb^r^ 

MJ! SSWsFp 

ai l WttsswUy CIiJSSh - 
, F«!i doiuils and Appir-. .. 
V* obidhudfroia p. i | 
Ltbrnrlnn, sMrc ibn ' 


Tlio DEAN AND Cb 
and I be 

SEIMS 

»nd W Iht Cto bl turn ' 
Salary A.P. V iff.yjj 
iniull house II available is oai 
Appiiexiioni In twain 
tin Mag air, cduciiten m u-. 
geiher wiih rhe lume el a, 
Ihonid be kbi br Frit*. 
The Canon Ubtoriu. Chm». 
1 ‘recliuia, Canimbun, Km 

DURHAM 
COUNTY COUM 

COUNTY RECORD ur 

hfrewi 

must be hononn gndinitf : 
Mllory. who either hole ( l 
archive admlalilraiicD ei m ■ 


-.igoged In rendiai tor ou 
Apjillcalkiri slaiiag ejr. i-x 
expcrlenco and other rcku* s 
■ogether nlib the nanti el u. 
should reach the undcnitoii ► i 
ruary, 1970. Gimsnua mj 
ur Indirectly may dueuilr 
„ J. T. BR Opt BANK. r.|, 
Coumy Council, Caunu RiLh 


nura is rnid. 

Applluuilon lunrx and (ml he- put Hol- 
ism srt ntukiniblt hom riw Diitrioi ol 
Educaiian. foiimv Oulldingx. l.lnlltlicuw. 
Appllcillanv should be Indued us aoun us 

« CAI.DLR. faiimv Ckrk. 
County Wjdjy*. J.lnljihanw 

MEDICAL LITERATURE 
ANALYSIS AND 
RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 

APPLICATIONS au milled for an 
appointment for onv. ur up w iwo yeuii. 
M ■ MEDLARS LIAISON OPLILTR. 
hiMd In ihc Hoy ii l Sr.ulrli (if hied (One 
Llbroij. The uHleei will, after MHlInl 
uelnliM m ihu Nullannl Lending I (hrsty 
for Science tfumaiiiir.Hc ihe neiem and 
mako (I* facllllle, available al appru- 

E natc ccniin in lund-'ii und me South- 
tut. 

Arr Ilea nil should l»- er.iduuiei. prefrr- 
I'bly in .LlK-scIracce. or qualified In 
library / 1 aTormii'iou w..rk .Suleit 
•wording io. qunllUuaiian.lii range ei.juo 
lo S 2 . 00 U per annum. 

Applieailoa*. with (he numei of iwo 
■ d*ron .eg, io ; — 

. Llbrarlaa. Roynl souiciy of Medium*. 
1 Wlmnolc MM. Lon don. WIM JkAK. 

. UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

, UNpjTksrrv liuk ary 
uAK L,C A T !PS s Uf invllcd rnr TWO 
POSTS of ASSIYI'AN I l IBKARIAN. 
obo In Cniidoguiag DepounKni. and one 
In Acquislilon* with a apcdnl cmphasl* 
on aoverntjienl Puhllcmlaai. Appolnl- 
.. he ,M nWe fit® Jw Mnreh 
Stay. 1970. rr* peel Ii civ. £-ondl- 
«laloi Should tUjto pn hnuouis desrcc und 


BOROUGH OF RADCLIFFE 

API-OINTMliNl Oh DI-'PLn V 

_ HDKOUdfl LIBRARIAN 

APFI ICA I IONS aru Invlird iium Cluir- 
icu-d 1.1 b< .irlfiOs fm ihc i>u*l ul Depuly 
Borough I Kunriun, ur i, i.iiui) In accord- 
.<aco wiih Oradu A.P |V i £ 1,1411 1 .) 
1 1 .77.3 pel aiiniiiiii 

Hon, Inn ui«ommudailnM will be mu.le 
avultohle ri rewuded. 

Appllcalindv. Willi par lit' ilun of (Igr 
quallllcjilon,. and rvpriluiici-. Inuclhcr 
wiih iiamc-i ul two rciciuci, >•* ibe undoi- 
tlgncj noi Inicr ill" 11 |?th l-rhuiarv. 1 * 170 . 

H. A FOX. ‘iuw'ii f luiL. 

Town (Mil . H ,id cl Illy. MJii orp. 

RECORDS C.F.N t RE 
ASSISTANT 

(Mului 

Ihc uMi-cuni will be rmpir-ied nn pio- 
rediiri's rul.ulny 10 tin I mi. .Muiuge, re- 
Irleval mul dlipovol 01 dn.intiuniv en- 
( noted 10 Ihe reubrdi renlru wliluli n 
'•jpunilWy lor Hit cuviody of snmr 
'iMO.OOu rtl« Profcsslunul qll&Unvallons 
■IC nor neeviuiY but in mu llbiaiy tl- 
iKrloiiv-.- a. mid Du un advantage. 

Plca-c will*, gli Inn parii.-nl.iri of age. 
cdurniiofl mul experience «o Mim i 
!! , r IL.!Ui MHIhenli. I.undnn. S1Y.1. _ 

SURREY COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIIIRAKY 
. ATf!J r * T, °l!S •’* ln»llid T 1 t-iii C'h.ir- 
lered l.lbiurlunx /or Hie POST nr ASSIST- 
jVNl LIUKAHfAN, Uap-dcnd Uilmn Ills- 


Other Vatan‘ 

Appointment 


Appointments Vr 



Or.ide : I Ihrarlunv/A P 4 
SalufV ; Cl. Ull lu £1.773 y 
don Allotviime 


Educational faff 




plus toil Ion 


m Lm*«i Muslim AuiLoiiiy 

t RZEDOWN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
Wham Rond, S.W.J7 

I PRIXCIPALi 

|b« M- E. GARVin, B.Sc. 

BARTERED 

librarian 

[in this Collctf® of EJucaiion 
rftruicknw (ihi'n an, l women). 

. rvjry at pmeni contains 
M SLOW book 1 , 24.000 niounial 
tfafloo: sad 3.0W nramophonn 
riy )j ft hoped «MU« a (Urn ! 
kind upe wilon In file future, 
erovi liftal of a Grade III Libr- 
ii luoMns rwppiHlblllly fur 
iTeadilQf Practice Sect l°n and Ihc , 
iBopMaa Records. 

biScili: £ 1 . 3*5 - £ 1 . 750 . 
(BWimmii abovfl (he ndnlnnim 
tor ippropigB. 

h even Dili and Saruiday work lg 
gatU for nbkti ilmc.olTlu lieu Is 

Mil. 

■ri^tJan toimi add further dc- 
ine (tahMUe r«m THE SEN- 
* ADMINISTRATIVE OFF- 
II Oh THE COLLEOE to 
m they should bo reluroed by 20 


NEW ZEALAND 

i UNIVERSITY OF 
^CANTERBURY 
l tHRincHuncH 

khsutin are Invllod lor Ida 
MrgpeilllDni ; 

HOR LECTURERS or 
C1UREA6 In GERMAN : 

HQ&wtoM may have apt- 
I laid of Garmnn 

SSauMa dose on 14 March. 

trs under rnylow. 

S im lor lecturars 
<2200 IO SNZ4.700, 
annum; for 8anlor 
1.700 by SNZ200 lo 
land Iharoaflor o 

Including Informa- 
and removal allow- 
■Ml laana, houqing and 
*w#n. may ba obtained 
Stojlary-Gaiwral, Asso- 
« Cotnmonwoalih Unl- 
. WPW*J. 38 Gordon 
LMtn.w.C.1. 




don Alioivuiue free jiuyPKlui to w. 

..atnerou. rcmovil ..ml UI-liirlMnce M-Jf."-* r,^ 

ellow.inrcy uiNitubte In iippruvnl enact. Woltey limi. OIIg, “' _ 


I'urihur imllii.luri arc uln jtnuUlu from 
iho C'm i ii iv l.lbrailnu. 140 lUult X I reel, 
fiber. 5 uriei , lo whom arplUaflunv jIiuiiM 
ba K-ni hy . Jlllh_ Fi-hrianiv. 1070. 

TIIK UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK LIBRARY 

.AI’FI.K. AT, ItINA iirv Inrticd for n 
PfJST . pi SI'XIO If l.M)H AH Y ASS IS- 
1ANT fur work m (lie Ubrarya bu,lne>a 
Mullen and ceoiiumka dlvtilpn. APPU- 
caqiv alwiuld bu iinilefslonully qualified 
and previous experience or fumlllarliy with 
ihe kiibjeci ItoMa will be ub udvaaina*. 
Salary aaale £1.140 by £113 u> 21.700 per 
'innum. 

Further rairiiuilurs m.iy he obtained 
rn»m the Uugtilt.ii. Urlvruti) ol War- 
wick L.V4 7AI Th* elimuB date Tor 
RpptfiuiUoui i le l?ih Fcbnuiiy. f970. Ref' 
NO. >14/78. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

PUBLIC LUiKAKY 

AMISTANT ^n^chnytc ur MODILD 

AppUcAiIone are Invited lor ihe above 
Mfi from prison* with Ubraiy eipert- 
eoce. Saury within Uiudu A.P. 1 HIH5 
W Cl. 0951. Further Mflknlm from 
Baron jh Librarian and C'u'alor. P-ubllo 
Library arid Muiciim, Bdiluv.ird, Weston- 
supe r-Mnre. C toying dale for sppUcs- 
Hnm |hih February, 1070 


mid-hsse\ 

TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 
AND . 
SCHOOL OF Al 
Victoria Rood 
Chclmsforo, 

library 

M«JL, 

gffiSSSL 


lorumps -rr 

• _.wlrnh(l 


u 

Furfhar 

form lr«» ** 


dfllsa Should jbio on hnoQun dcsrcc und 

»^meX l ISI!.“ ll0n W ° U& in 
ffSSph 1 1 M9Gr&&H 

io *W5o. Bceunling io age, qiiBUncaiioni 
rwilicJ° ,,eillC ' ““tobenhlP' of F.S.9 U. 
. Furihor ■ barllcirUira may be OhlaJnrd 


Jjjnaa. I° 7 0- Pleaio quote reference 

UNIVERSITY OF '' 
NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
APPMC/vnnNB arc Invlten for- 'one or 


> • t >•'«,«> ** ,i> p* ■■■ nm , 


■j‘. ' ‘*7.* 4|4> * • *»>•••** » r*i t« •'» i**- •• MM M. . ■ S ' 

' fl D t enclose a 

•1 ; : Ptoftse send me an Invoice. • ^ •* ^ ^ ^ ^ , fl[ . 


Ttlnj ifraMi I Ibraty, A.P. ll ft I. WR 

"JJ» JWftflwitoa; San I or it library 

.Ajoclullon I'Wnwlon. ..Hetnorol «. 

SS?" 1 afelSSSafif* : 

'LANCASHIRE 

: ; ■ . COUNTY COUNCIL r ' 
- .Rffi^be ,U^ .I 

-Saliry iiatilna • pdtoti bcowna toquali- ' 
flcaihjia and eapenenev v ■ • 

• ■.i^Fpolnuiiem giineroiihiuihU ind iuh. ; 


hW rl i!i AiwHntlon. One apnolni- 
meni will be tenahie /rom 1st Match. 

I" u» Perlodlciili Depart rotnL A 
second spDolnioiepi may he made In due 
wlm.'.MPOfleiM In Iniet-Llbrnry 
loui aad.ail lypct nr ' f dials will be 
udianiagwus 

Salary »IH be al an uppropilaie point 
on (he Male £*H» io ci.ssii. »«*«dina yo 
nge, analirlcaitoM nnd experience with 


whom apphualloiK fthrcc coptcSi. (ogeibei 
•rUU the Bum«anfl sddrtnu ol ^breq 


NOTtINGHAMSHlRh 

iqt-D.^..^HLioN eOLU 


' ARNOLD.; 

pi*by OS 


noq. . Mapper ley. NflUlngt 


STB®* 

n^uat fte chartered 


sttost- r- “r • 

r- w fffa, ; > 


lion forma aM illirlher ban leu- 


LONDON BOROUGH OF TOWER 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

AREA LIBRARIAN ’ 

(io take charge of a large Area Library 
2-3 branches) 

(S.O. (Bar) Grade 
£2,510 Including London "WelghlW 

Appltcalfona are tnviied for ItiUt poi| , t r0m 
Wild appropriate Public Library experience; rPP 1 * 
ferrod) quollng L.B lo EBlabllahmenl Oflloor^T own 
Healh Road. London. E.2, /Oiumable by 10.00 .. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY 

AND IPSWICH COUNTY BOROUGH • 

COUNTY AND BOROUGH _ 

! ; Salary Scale £2^48-£2^. ii' 

Qualified and experienced archivists 
charge of a progressive Record Omoe w. l0( jgins 

■ records ihanagement. : Rernoval expsns 3 * 

, anos and Beltling-|n allowance payable. fr#IB (I 
Perllculara and application form oblalnacio ^ 

■ of the Council, County Hall, Ipswich, ' Sul 1 . 

applications la £70r F^ruary,i& 70 ' . . 



VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


UNIVERSITY OF CAtQMV 


FACULTY 

OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the position of Chairman 
ol the Linguistics Programme, effective 1 July, 1970 
The appointment is likely to be made at the full pro- 
fessor level, with current minimum salary of SI 8.600 
The programme has six full time and three part time 
appointments In the professorial ranks and offers lour- 
year undergraduate teaching; an M.A. programme is 
currently being initiated. The University of Caloarv has 
8,000 lull-lime students In 1989-70 with likely Increases 
of 20-25% per annum. The usual IrinQe benefits, removal 
allowances, &c., apply. 

Enquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. B. Q. Wilson, Dean of the Faculty DDESSIP 
of Arts and Science, The University of 5B 

Calgary, Calgary 44, Alberta, Canada. Hj X | 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
Quebec 

ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN DRAMA 

The Deportment of Engliah wishes 
to mako an appulntmant, peihopg 
aa Assoc into or Aaslatont Pro- 
fessor. In Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean Drama (wftlt a further com- 
naionce if possible In modern 
Bril toll nnd/or Amor lean drama) ; 
opportunity oxialE for a two-year 
appoinlmenl ns visiting professor 
with n posBllila tonure appoint- 
monl ai Associalo ProfeBior 
Lhoronltar. Soma experience of 
laschuig at unweisriy level is 
Important; for nn assistant pro- 
fessorship. cmuildntos should 
liouo at lonsl nn M.A : for a 
sonior nuirolnuncnl. a Ph.D. or 
uqiilvalonl is ecscntlnl. Both 
Isaching toads nnd slaff/studenl 
ralio comparo well with other 
North Amoncan univnraltloa and 
tlio appomlflo con ox poet to have 
a good numbor ol graduate 
sludonts 

Salary will dopond on qunllflro- 
llons. cpurkwicn nnd nge but a 
woU-osl.iult«lHiri ennduinfw with 
n Ph O. i.nn cxpcul nn (nliml 
snfniy no loss lliun 513,600 por 
annum. 

Furihor particulars of lha dopail- 
monl, salarlog, ntelhod of applfoa- 
lion, otc., nmjr bo oblofnod front 


of Commonwealth Unlvaraltfoa 
lAppli.J, 30 Cordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

A^loalfoito ologa on etft March, 


Part-time 

INFORMATION 

OFFICERS 

LIBRARIAN 

required' lo lake -charge or 
techrticnl/cbmmerclHl information 
contra within our modern 
Research and Development 
departmont. Work Includes 
Intomal documonlallon and the 
running ol a email library and 
Information service with Ihe help 
of a full-time assistant. Good 
information work experience and 
administrative Heir ere essential ; 
knowledge ol patents desirable, 
7ha working conditions are 
pleasant and Ihe houra can be 
negotiated fo suit exietlng com- 
fnilmenls. 8alary lo be negolisled. 

Apply ! 

Manager 
R & D Centre . 

Kiwi Polish Co. Ply. Lid. 

• - ' BrumwIII Rd. 

Ealing, W.5 ; 

Ot-997 4435 


County Council of 
Ilia West Riding of Yorkshire 

DEPUTY COUNTY 
LIBRARIAN 

Salary PO I 
(£ 2 , 420 -£ 3 , 085 ) 

Applicants should be suitably 
experienced Chartered Librar- 
ians. Tlio post will, become 
vaennr on the 24 June l‘>70 
when (he present holder 
rot ires. Closing date for appli- 
cations 28 February 1970. 

For ftjrthcr demits uml appli- 
cation form please apply to 
the Coumy Librarian. County 
Library Hcadquaricis. Halite 
Lnnc, Wiikclkld. 


CANADA 

UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 

Applications lira invilad tor Ihr 
pooltfoit of 

DEPUTY CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN 

at Iho Unlvnrdity nf Calgary, 
Calgary. Alberto. Carnidn Tlio 
Library to ono ol tho Inslost-O'ow- 
Ing In Canada, nt prasnnl line n 
stock of 360.000 vofuman aorvicod 
by a stnlf of 100, Including 35 pro- 
fessional librarians. Us present 
budget exceeds $2} million. The 
person appointed should have had 
wide experience In llbrarlanshlp, 
not lass than live years of which 
should have boon spent epocHI- 
celly In aaadsmte libraries. Expa- 
rlance In a aenloi admlnlelrallva 
capacity would be an additional 
quellfieslfon. In accordance with 
the Library ’a general recruiting 
policy, and other factors being 


Canadian librarians, salary and 
alatus are al Ihe levol of full 
professor. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from : 

Dr. T. MScCallum Walker, 
Chief Librarian, 
Uiitvaralty Library. 

Calgary 44, Alberta, 
Canada ; 

by whom applications should be 
received not later than 13th March, 
1970. 


ed Advertisements : 

! Literary Supplement, publishes Classified Advertisements 
m following headings : 





V.V' 


/Other Categories 


' V, •" ■ . . Bqoltft flitd Pirlnls 

■ literary , 

; V. Service# 

S' . VFbr Sstle tthd Wvucd 


Rcseorcben 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Cbfrts and Medal GoHectlng 

Tbeatiea & Exhibitions ; . 


KjJJhUjiiW 

[8j^I^W»>lM^lTTa«T»B»tWn 


0.E.CD. 


ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


PARIS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
FOR ACADEMIC STAFF AT 

THE MIDDLE EAST TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 

ANKARA 


ECONOMICS 

• Economic Analysis/ 
Growth/Planning 

• Economic History 

■ International Economics 

• Monetary Theory 

• Labour Economics 

• Agricultural Economics 


MARKETING 
« Market Research 

• Market ing/Sales Manage- 
ment 

• Advertising 


STATISTICS & 
ECONOMETRICS 

• Probability Theory 

• Mathematical Statistics 

• Applied Sampling 
Methods 

• Linear Programming 

• Mathematical Economics 

• Econometrics 


INDUSTRIAL 

MANAGEMENT 

• Methods AnalysU/Dcsign 

• Statistical Quality Control 

• Plant Design 

« Operations Research 


REGIONAL 

PLANNING 

• Concept*/ Analysis/ 
Policies 

• Industrial Planning 

■ TiaihpiViaiinn Planning 


ACCOUNTING 

• Theory 

• Managerial Accounting 

• Cost Accounting 


Vacancies in above lields ore available at rapidly expanding Middle East Technical University 
In Ankara for tltc academic year 1970/71 and thereafter under the Technical Assistance 
Programme of ihe O.E.C.D. The University occupies a special position in the educational 


Into the problems of social and economic development. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to quntiflcaiions and e.xjx’ricnco will be offered 
to candidates with higher degrees and substantial experience in tcadiing. mul, if possible, in die 
direct application of subject mutter. 

Applications wiih rOsnnit or inquiries to: 

Mr. MAURICE DOMERGUE, Head, Technical Co-operation Service, 

O.E.C.D., 2 rue Audri-Pnscnl, PARIS Ittme. 


TMIOR WOODROW CONSTRUCTION 
LIMITED 


rsS,r,rA 


QUALIFIED 

LIBRARIAN 


We are seeking tho services of a qualified librarian with 
experience of technical library work to .operate and ex- 
pand services provided to the' Qrqup. r - * ; - . r ; , 

The successful applicant, will aupeh/Ise the 1 rtrorlrcf a 
small staff In tha control and clasaifrcatlon of books, 
perlodloala, catalogues, maps and charts and the 


The British Council 

renniren 

LIBRARIAN 

fo* Books Dopnrlmant, London. 
Ctomtuiatoi). preinrnlily oraduDloa 
ahoulil bo Lihrariuna. qnalillaa or 
qualifying. Storting ealaiy £987 al 
bge Si— 0.200 nl ngo2a, rtolnf) to 
El. bib. Ponslblo tolar aonsldaia- 
lion ioi oversea i library gorvlco. 
Nooreanlrihulo/y siiMrannuolIon 
schanic wiin iiiinufar arrange- 

RibnlK. 

Wnis quollng 0/2/C8 lo 8 toff Rt- 
orullirwnl Depoilriwnt, 05 Oovfn 


strosl, London, wiY «M for frt^ 
hsr partlflutor*' and ftpoltoaffon 
form lojbo aubmltr«f by fWi F«b* 


operation of external supplementary loans services, He 
will also be expected to participate fully In the develop- 
ment of advanoed methods ol library administration pos- 


sibly Involving ihe use of a oomputer. 

An attractive salary will be negotiated. The Company 
also operates a generous contributory pension scheme 
end provides firsi-olsss facilities for sports and eooial 
activities. 


PIobbb write, giving brief details of 
experience to: 




Taylor Woodrow Construction Limited, 
345 Rulsllp Hoad, 

Boulhal, Middlesex, 

or telephone (01) 578 2366 (Ext. 999) 


AUTHORS 

Writing to Earn 
The Editors qT a group of 
piduro-itory ' ^ magazines 

for boys and for 'girls 
require scripts and stories. 
They invite writers, with 
or without experience, to 
send for details of- an 
Interesting offer of scrip! 1 
writing and ■ ttOry-wrEtmfr 
work, freelance. 

Posies rds ONLY to 

Children's Papers Editors. 
D. C. Thomson & Co., Lid.; 

- Dundee, DD1BQJ. 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below, in block capitals, with the copy for 
^Qur^ftmiouncerafitit ap4 $en4^ tatheaddressbetow. 

Rf»M r ;'7i% pei^ 14s,), .Number .dti.' Bsthi ' : _ v'- 
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